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4 HE pleasant hospital room 
¢ opened directly on the city 
% square where birds sang in 
the early morning just as they sang 
a hundred miles away at Ambleside. 
At the end of a sleepless night, or 
waking before dawn, Thomas Gris- 
™ wold heard them and lay with closed 
" eyes and a throbbing heart, listening. 
G 4 For many mornings he had tried to 
q' fix his mind on the sweetness of the 
sound alone, without remembering 
the happy peace of uncounted morn- 
ings when he had heard the same 
notes from the great oak tree outside 
his window at home. But he was 
very weak, and his will was less 
strong than his memory. The old 
oak and the little beech beside it were 
gone; the great storm had made of 
them a weapon against him; the 
erash of their falling had been for 
months in his brain. 

All the circumstances of his life 
except one Thomas regarded with a 
philosophic spirit ; he thought calmly 
even of his own death, which had 
seemed for so many weeks near at 
hand. Martha was provided for; she 
had a sister with whom she could 
live, and the separation would not 
be long. He had wronged no one; he 
owed no one anything; he had gone 
regularly to church and had helped 
the poor and the afflicted. But 
Thomas had been wronged, and even 
after thirty years that injury still 
rankled and hurt. He said to him- 
self, lying in his bed, that if he had 
had his just dues his house would 
not have stood in the path of the 
great storm; he would not have been 
so cruelly smitten. 

Thomas was now almost well. All 
the cruel lacerations and bruises 
had healed; the hip, which the doc- 
tors had thought would never knit, 
could now bear his weight; the eyes, 
which they had feared were forever 
darkened, saw as well as ever. 
Thomas would presently be as sound 
as he had been that August day, 
when, stepping out on his porch in the 
middle of the hot Sunday afternoon, 
he had beheld, bearing with terrific 
violence down on his little house, a 
monster of black cloud and roaring 
sound. Martha was away; he had re- 
membered that fact at once with a throb 
of relief. He knew immediately what 
to do to save himself. Across the yard 
was a deep cellar in which milk and 
butter were kept; there no harm could 
come to him. 

But in his confusion he stood for a 
second too long upon his doorstep. He 
looked stupidly up into the branches 
of the trees he loved—the oak, a cen- 
tury old, the much smaller beech, 
which he had planted the year of his 
oy marriage, thirty years ago. Then, still 
“i more stupidly, he turned to look toward 

the land.lying on the gentle slope of 
G, the foothills, where stood a mile away 
a large gray house almost hidden by 
thick trees. Then, and then only, he 
% started toward his refuge. 
ai But Thomas had delayed too long. 
“© The roaring sound had changed to a 

sharp hiss, and to his astonished eyes 
Ps the branches of the trees seemed to leap 
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Zt up with strange cries to meet the cloud. 
‘7 Sharp peals of thunder, blinding flashes 
% of lightning deafened and dazzled him. 
», He dared move no farther. 
4 Then occurred an astounding phe- 
% nomenon. Upon Thomas, standing 
.~ dazed and bewildered in his own yard 
_4 na Sunday afternoon that had a few 
, minutes ago seemed so quiet ‘and so 
Z peaceful, the great oak and the little 
» beech seemed to spring as if he were 
> an enemy to them. He had an instant 
/ 4 of almost childish amazement that any- 
iM thing that he had so dearly loved | 


and cherished could treat him thus. | 


Another instant and the roaring of the 
storm and the splitting sound of the | 


twisted trees were nothing to him. 
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MARTHA TURNED TO LOOK AT HER HUSBAND 


James were twins, 
without brothers or 
sisters. They had been 
born in the big stone 
house on the hillside, 
toward which Thomas 
had cast unconsciously 
what might have been 
his last glance in this 
world, and the bond of 
affection between them 
had seemed indestruct- 
ible. Until they were 
thirty years old, they 
were never separated. 
They explored the 
woods, they waded and 
dammed the streams, 
they had their pet ani- 
mals and their favorite 
trees. Dearest of all 
was the beech tree planted by their father 














| on the day of their birth in a corner of the 


little field in front of the old ‘house. They loved 
its smooth gray trunk, its golden buds and 
coppery leaves, its outline of perfect symmetry. 

.In time the trunk of the tree divided; and, 
though the symmetry was not marred, there 
grew side by side within the great leafy cone 
two main branches, each tending a little away 
from its companion. 

The division between the two brothers came 
at their father’s and mother’s death. James 
had been married for several years; it was 
natural that his father should leave to him, 
whose children had been born in the old stone 
house, the homestead with the surrounding 
orchards and gardens, and to Thomas a slightly 








figure. The two were 
standing side by side 
in the little field, with 
their arms folded on 
the fence. They had 
been talking about their 
father and looking out 
over their beautiful in- 
heritance. They had 
both inherited also 
their father’s gift for 
farming, and together 
they had great plans 
for setting out or- 
chards, irrigating a dry 
corner of the farm and 
making other experi- 
ments. Now James 
spoke in his impulsive 
way. He always said 
what came to his mind. 

‘*Oh, no, Thomas! I am going to extend my 
yard to take in this field, and I shall want the 
copper beech. ’’ 

‘*But this is my land!’’ said Thomas. ‘‘I 
always planned that when you got the home- 
stead I should build here. ’’ 

‘*But it is my land,’’ insisted James. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly father would not have willed away this 
little field from the home property! That would 
be absurd. And I have children to inherit from 
me, and father did not know that you were 
even thinking of marrying. And we all know 
what the Duttons are, Thomas; we —’’ 

James checked his hasty speech. The two 
were so accustomed to thinking one thought 
that it was difficult to conceal an opinion. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Thomas,’’ said James. 


larger share of the rest of the property. The | ‘‘Martha herself is a fine girl, and she cannot 


division had been long since explained to them ; | 


but the division had not been, to the mind of 
| Thomas, a clear one. 


‘*‘T am going to build a house beside the | 


copper beech,’’ he said to his brother. ‘‘Then | 

in the fall Martha and I will be married.’’ 
James looked round at him sharply. E xcept | 

that Thomas’s eyes were blue and James’s 


help her family. 
mine. ’”’ 

Thus, indeed, it proved to be. The little 
field was James’s, and into his yard he took it. 
It would have been possible to increase the size 
|of the yard greatly and still leave the tree 
| outside it, so that Thomas could have built his 
| house in its shadow, and James could still have 


But the copper beech is 


Thomas Griswold and his brother! brown, the brothers were alike in face and | gladdened his eyes with a sight of it and of 
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his brother’s face. But presently 

such words were spoken that forgive- 

ness and even concessions were im- 

possible. 

Thomas married his Martha and 
built his house under a great oak in 
the valley at the opposite end of the 
land that was his, and the two breth- 
ers spoke no more. 

Of the two James only made ap- 
proaches toward a_ reconciliation. 
When Martha lay for months ill 
with fever, he came to his brother’s 
house to ask whether he could be 
of service. He was refused admit- 
tance. When Thomas, who had always 
been the more visionary and the less 
steady of the two, who would stop 
his ploughing while he followed with 
his eye the flight of a bird, fell into 
difficulties at the bank, James’s 
efforts to set things right without his 
brother’s knowledge were promptly 
discovered and brought to naught. 

Meanwhile for thirty years the 
beech continued its divided growth. 
Near it James set out other trees, 
transplanting them from the woods 
in winter, according to the new 
method, with tremendous spheres of 
frozen earth protecting their roots. 
They grew and flourished, as every- 
thing that James laid his hands upon 
seemed to grow and flourish. 

Beside his house in the valley, 
Thomas set out a copper beech—still 
to him the most beautiful tree in the 
world. He tended it as if it were a 
delicate child, hoeing round it, water- 
ing it, nourishing it. But it did not 
grow rapidly. Perhaps it was not, to 
begin with, a strong tree; perhaps it 
was too carefully tended ; perhaps it 
was too near the towering oak. Seen 
by itself, the little beech was beauti- 
ful in color and shape. But when you 
lifted your eyes to the hillside and 
saw what a copper beech should be, 
you could look at it no more with 
pleasure. 

Thomas had no children; he did 
not acquire a fortune; but he had 

Martha and a sufficient competence. 
He grew stout as he grew older, and 
his blue eyes seemed to sparkle more 
brightly. His brother’s selfishness did 
not embitter him toward anyone except 
his brother. To James he was implaca- 
ble. He said that he had wiped from 
his mind all recollection of the past; 
for him James had ceased to exist. 
The preacher tried to influence him; 
Martha said to him, when she could, a 
mollifying word. But Thomas was not 
to be mollified. He was as firmly set in 
his intentions, he said to Martha, as the 
great oak beside the door. 

But the great oak stood no more erect, 
could no more be offered as a synonym 
for Thomas’s unyielding spirit. In spite 
of its appearance of strength, it was 
hollow at the core, and the first mighty 
breath of the tornado had snapped it 
off. The house was not touched except 
by the light sweep of the outermost 
limbs, and not an animal in the barn 
was hurt. The storm was a strange one; 
it seemed to have its origin in nothing, 
to extend its ruinous course only a few 
miles and to end in nothing. James 
Griswold, walking about his farm, had 
seen it form and advance and vanish. 
He had hastened across the fields as 
fast as his weak knees would carry him, 
and it was he that had superintended 
the lifting of the mighty trunk and the 
removal of his brother’s unconscious 
body, and he that had sent for Martha. 
In James’s comfortable wagon Thomas 
was conveyed to the railway station; 
James’s men chopped up the great tree 
and put the yard in order. 

‘*T am very grateful to you, James, ’’ 
said little, gray-haired Martha. ‘‘ But 
Thomas would not like you to do more. 
I wish things were different, but I can 
do nothing that Thomas would not 
wish me to do.’’ 

The two stood together at the door 
of the hospital waiting room a week 
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gate, and Martha stepped down so that she 


= the accident. All was quiet and clean and | space of open sky. James had wrought his| to hold it! He had to dig it out when it was 


yeautiful, but James shuddered, as a strong | 


miracle, and the copper beech had changed its 


man will shudder at the thought of suffer- | place. 


ing and helplessness. Strange odors floated 


‘* He had to build a great wagon! ’’ cried 


upon the air, and once James heard a moan. | Peter. ‘‘‘There was no wagon in all Ambleside 


‘*How is he?’’ 

‘*He is still unconscious, but they have more 

hope. ’’ 

‘*If there is anything I can do, you will send 
me word ?’’ 

‘‘Yes,’? promised Martha. She pitied James, 
though he was a selfish man. She had been 
long enough Thomas’s wife to realize with 
what tremendous strength the Griswold heart 
fastened itself about an object that it loved. 

James Griswold returned to Ambleside, a 
hundred miles away. In the evening he walked 
down to his brother’s house. He decided that 
he would have the fence repaired and painted. 
Martha could not object to that. She had prob- | 
ably not observed that it was splintered. For 
a log time James stood and looked at his | 
brother’s little house. The shutters were closed, 
the grass had overgrown the paths, the place 
was bare and desolate. James’s lips quivered. 
He said to himself that he had done all he 
eould to heal the breach. Then, as he turned 
to climb the hill, he cried aloud: 

‘“There is one thing more! It will be almost 
a miracle, but I will do it!’’ 

It was in August that the oak had seemed 
to leap upon Thomas Griswold; it was mid- 
September before Martha, sitting by his bed, 
was perfectly certain that he knew her. It was 
Christmas when the doctors decided that he 
would see, and March when he was allowed 
to test the strength of his knitted ligaments 
and mended bones. 

On the day that Thomas was to leave the 
hospital he woke long before daylight, and his 
excitement would not let him close his eyes 
again. Home was home, even without the trees, 
and he longed to be there. He remembered 
the tradition about the old man whose son and 
grandson would not plant trees because they 
would not live to enjoy them, and who there- 
upon planted them himself and ate of the 
apples. 

Thomas would plant other trees, and would 
yet sit in their shade and enjoy their fruit. 
He should be at home now to superintend 
the spring work on the farm, even if he 
could take no other part in it. Until he was.at 
home, he told Martha, when they were at last 
seated in the train, he should not be sure that 
he was alive. 

At the Ambleside station Peter, the hired 
man, waited with the old carriage. The horses 
whinnied when they saw their master, and 
tears came into Thomas Griswold’s eyes and 
rolled down his cheeks. 

But he soon became cheerful. The three 
drove along the road together in the pleasant 
April sunshine, and at each farmhouse there 
was a waving hand or apron. 

‘*You have to use your eyes differently in 
the country,’’ Thomas said happily. ‘‘ It’s 
good to stretch them instead of having them 
come bang up against a wall.’’ 

As he-drew nearer to his home, Thomas 
became more and more quiet. 

‘*It will look different!’’ Martha reminded 
him uneasily. ‘‘When I was here in September 
I thought my heart would break, Thomas. You 
must be prepared. ”’ 

‘*T am,’’ Thomas assured her. 

Still Martha looked at him anxiously. He 
could have no idea of the desolation of his 
house, and for him the shock of that first vision 
might be serious. The road mounted a gentle 
rise, then dipped suddenly, and it was here 
that you caught a first view of the great oak 
tree. Without taking her eyes from her hus- 
band Martha felt the carriage ascend. Then 
she ‘saw Thomas grow pale, the bright color 
that had that morning mantled his cheeks 
fade away. She felt the carriage dip and knew 
that the cruel bareness cf his house was now 
before his eyes. She saw him lean back against 
the cushions. 

‘You mustn’t give way!’’ cried Martha in 
fright. 

Thomas made no verbal answer. He laid his 
hand on Martha’s wrist and, leaning forward, 
pointed unsteadily with his other hand. Martha 
followed his gaze. She felt a thrill run through 
her body, felt her heart quicken. She gave a 
sharp cry. Before her lay the familiar fields 
sloping down into the quiet valley, which was 
their own. Before her was the little gray house 
in which she had lived for thirty years, behind 
it the orchard, beside house and orchard the 
bubbling stream. But that was not all. In the 
yard stood a great tree with a smooth trunk, 
dividing, a dozen feet from the ground, into 
two branches, with budding tufts of gold, 
expanding happily in the warm sunshine. It 
stretched its boughs over the little house like 
great protecting arms; it seemed to have stood 
there always. 

With eyes that refused to believe, Martha 
turned to look at her husband. Thomas was 
looking neither at her nor at the great beech. 

His eyes were lifted to the hillside. There 
among the budding trees stood the old stone 
house where he had been born and inside of 
which he had not been for thirty years. The 
clustering foliage about it had never been so 
green or fair, but a little below it on the hill- 
side there was to the eye of Thomas a great 








ROSE- RED OR SNO 


©3y Mary Foxwell 


OE,’’ said Clare to her. 
J brother, ‘‘your soul aura 

is white as snow, and 
mine is rose color. That’s the 
difference between you and me. ”’ 

** ‘Soul aura!’ What under the 
sun’s that?’’ 

‘Our spiritual auras,’’ his sister declared 
loftily, ‘‘are faint, luminous veils that enfold 
us and distinguish us from other people. I read 
about them yesterday in an old magazine I 
found up in the attic. Our ruling qualities tinge 
our auras with colors visible only to the super- 
naturally gifted eye. If you had it, you’d see 
me enveloped in a rosy mist, and yourself in 
a cold, white one.’’ Clare Steadman looked 
up from her ironing with a roguish grimace. 
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frozen, and eight Percherons could hardly haul 
it. And there it stands, budding. Look at it!’’ 


In her confusion Martha began tocry. Peter, 


grinning with pleasure, had stopped at the 


about a hat. You told her, too, that her solo 
the other night sounded fine.’’ 

‘*She didn’t flat half so many notes as usual,” 
said Clare in gay self-defense, ‘‘and I’m sure it 
sounded fine to some people. You should have 
seen Bert Camden’s face! He was looking— 
O my! Just carried away !’’ 

‘*Bert Camden! Poor smitten Bert! Didn’t 
flat as much as usual! O boy! Such arguments! 
There’s the whistle! I must go.’’ 

Joe twitched a little curl on Clare’s neck, 
pinched the spot where a dimple had gone tem- 
porarily into hiding, and left the house. 

‘*School is to be let out this afternoon so the 








AN UNACCOUNTABLE FEELING OF 
DROPPED DOWN ON A FALLEN LOG 


‘*How do you happen to know so much?’’ 
said her brother, smiling. ‘‘ Are your eyes 
‘supernaturally gifted’ ?’’ 

‘*No, but kindness is rose-colored, and truth 
is white. In my eyes kindness covers a multi- 
tude of sins; in yours, truth is an excuse for 
being harsh. No, I don’t mean that! You are 
never harsh—only too severely honest. ’’ 

From the clothes bar Joe took a large linen 
handkerchief; then, stepping nearer Clare, he 
gently detached from her hair a bow of pink 
ribbon and laid it on the linen. After contem- 
plating the colors for a moment he placed the 
bow against the breast of his coat. The work- 
ing clothes he wore were somewhat grimy. 

‘*Truth is white, lies are dirt-colored,’’ he 
said quietly, with a half-grave, half-teasing 
smile. ‘‘Which do you think makes the best 
background for kindness ?’’ 

As she watched this object lesson Clare’s 
rosy face turned a shade rosier. 

‘*Oh, I didn’t really lie to Margaret,’’ she 
said, glancing across the street at the tall girl 
who had just left their door. ‘‘I thought— 
just what I said. ’’ 

Joe’s eyes followed his sister’s glance. ‘‘ And 
you really think that that green and purple 
rumpus of a hat is becoming to Maggie?’’ 

‘*T didn’t say it was becoming. ’’ 

‘*You said it looked ‘awfully nice.’ ’’ 

Clare assailed her ironing with vigor. ‘*‘Well, 
the green ribbon was watered, and I like 
watered ribbon; and the purple pansies were 
lovely. Of course the shape doesn’t suit her 
style, and the colors don’t harmonize; but —’’ 

‘*But what?’’ 

‘*But I knew,’’ Clare looked up bravely, 
‘that she was a little uneasy about her new 
hat, and I thought her poor heart would be 
set at rest if I praised it. She can’t afford to 
get another this season, so I said what I did 
because — well, a girl always appears better 
when she’s satisfied with what she has on. 
You’d let her fret herself to a skeleton before 
you’d say a comforting word.’’ 


hundred pounds, but he answered gravely, 





‘*Yes, if she’s foolish enough to care so much 





DISMAY SEIZED CLARE, AND SHE 


teachers and the kids can attend the picnic!’’ 
he called over his shoulder. ‘‘I’ll get off early 
and take you.’’ Then from the sidewalk he 
added, ‘‘I’ll comb my hair and put on a clean 
collar and—and—shine my shoes.’’ 

Two years before, their mother had died 
after six weeks of widowhood, and ever since 
Clare had tried sincerely to be a trustworthy 
moral guide to the younger children as well as 
a home maker for Joe. She was seventeen years 
old and Joe was only five years older, but 
things went on as well as possible in a house- 
hold that lacked both natural heads; for Clare 
was sweet-tempered and a capable house- 
keeper, and Joe was as thoughtful as a man of 
forty.« There was friction only when Joe dis- 
regarded the requirements of neatness, or Clare 
those of veracity. 

When Clare reached the picnic grounds that 
afternoon she found her four little brothers and 
sisters in the care of their teachers; and, since 
Joe played the trombone in the town orchestra, 
she was left to her own devices. In her char- 
acteristic fashion she used her freedom to make 
herself useful and agreeable to everyone. She 
fetched and carried for the old people, swung 
the tiny ones in the ‘‘babies’ swing’’ and 
made sunshine generally. 

At last, somewhat weary, she dropped down 
on the turf beside the chair of a frail little 
woman who had not stirred from her seat 
during the afternoon. A crutch lay beside her 
on the grass. 

‘*Tired, Mrs. Nichols?’’ Clare asked, smiling 
up into the pale face. 

‘*A little,’’ Mrs. Nichols admitted, ‘‘but I 
feel as if I ought to hobble down to the spring 
to look for Johnnie. He went there with the 
other children and Margaret Joice. Is Margaret 
with them still? I saw you coming from there 
a while ago.’”’ 

‘*No, she has left the children with Marie 
Evans and gone walking with Bert Camden. 
When I left, Marie had all the children on the 





Joe’s eyes twinkled, for the young lady who | 
wore the disturbing hat weighed nearly two | 


top of Flat Rock singing The Yanks Are 
Coming at the top of their voices. ’’ 

‘*Did you hear Johnnie?’’ 

‘*Didn’t I, though! I couldn’t miss his sweet 
little voice. He’s the dearest little singer in 





might help her husband to alight. But Thomas 
sat still in the carriage, with his face working. 


‘‘We will drive on up the hill, Martha,’’ 


said he. ‘‘I will ask my brother to forgive me.’’ 


“WHITE 


the world, and a perfect dream in that new 

red suit you made him.’’ 

Mrs. Nichols drew a quiet breath of relief. 
‘Tl was afraid he might have strayed from 
the rest; he’s so venturesome. But if you saw 
him it’s all right, and there’s no need of my 
running after him. There’s Miss Avondale. 
Have you seen her since she came from the 
coast??? 

‘*No, and I want to speak to her.’’ Spring- 
ing to her feet, Clare took her leave from 
Mrs. Nichols and hurried off. ‘tI suppose Joe 
would say I was untruthful,’’ she mused to 
herself, ‘‘but if I didn’t notice Johnnie partic- 
ularly I’m sure he-was there, for Marie 
wouldn’t let him slip away. What’s the harm, 
anyway, of praising the darling’s voice to his 
mother? She feels all the better for it. After 
I’ve had a minute’s confab with Miss Avondale 
I’ll run down to Flat Rock just to make sure 
of his being with the rest. ’’ 

But the ‘‘minute’s confab’’ lasted nearly an 
hour, and the children returned from Flat Rock 
without Johnnie. Clare saw them coming and 
left Miss Avondale precipitately. 

‘‘Where’s Johnnie Nichols ?’’ she exclaimed, 
clutching Marie Evans by the arm. 

‘*] haven’t seen him. ’’ 

Clare turned with a groan and dashed down 
the path to the spring. Crossing the little 
stream, she labored upward through cushions 
of damp, spongy moss at the foot of a mass of 
towering rocks on the farther side and breath- 
lessly explored the numerous hiding places 
there. Presently she heard, from the direction 
of Flat Rock, sounds of excited voices and 
hurrying feet; then, after a moment, came 
Joe’s voice, and she knew that her capable 
brother was taking charge of the hunt for the 
child. ‘‘He’s got over an hour the start of 
us,’’ she heard him say anxiously. 

***Over an hour!’ If I hadn’t lied to his 
mother an hour ago, the alarm would have been 
given, and we’d have him safe by now.’’ Her 
lips were dry, and she felt a new, strange 
impulse to keep out of sight until the searchers 
had passed. ‘‘I’m hiding!’’ she whispered, 
with a shudder. ‘‘I feel like a criminal, and 
if Johnnie gets drowned I’1l be one.’’ 

Weak and faint, she threw herself face down- 
ward on a rock, but, finding no comfort in its 
mossy cushion, she sprang up and hurried back 
to the picnic ground. Only a few people were 
there, except crying children and their harassed 
guardians. The doctor was turning his auto- 
mobile toward home, and his wife in the ton- 
neau was supporting Mrs. Nichols in her arms. 

Clare wrung her hands. ‘' Poor Mrs. 
Nichols!’’ she groaned. ‘‘And Mr. Nichols is 
away, too!’’ Turning away, she dashed blindly 
against a stout, motherly-looking woman who 
was carrying a basket of empty dishes. 

‘““O Mrs. Hunt!’’ Clare gasped. ‘‘Will you 
give the children their supper and stay with 
them till I get back? Do, please! I must help 
look for Johnnie!’’ 

‘Sure, Clare, I will. Don’t go crazy, girl! 
It’s a solid mile to where the spring runs into 
the crick. Johnnie can’t get drownded till he 
gets there, and he’ll never get there. It’s too 
far.’”’ 

Speeding back down the path to Flat Rock, 
Clare could hear voices all along the runnel, 
calling and answering. 

‘‘Of course they all think he would follow 
the stream,’’ she reasoned, trying hard to 
master her excitement, ‘‘but Marie would have 
seen him if he had. She sat here. ’’ Clare paused 
beside a smoothly sawed stump of a tree. 
‘*Now, if Johnnie had been splashing in the 
shallow water behind the big rock when Mar- 
garet left the children in her care,—he’d never 
miss a chance to do that, —he could easily have 
run off without Marie’s seeing him, and have 
slipped into the Grove. ’’ 

Leaving the other searchers to explore the 
runnel of the spring, she pushed on into the 
woodland known as the Grove, which was a 
spur of a fairly large forest west of town. 
Carefully choosing the paths that she thought 
would most likely allure the little feet, strain- 
ing her eyes for the flash of a jaunty red suit 
and a mop of sunny curls, she searched the 
dim woods. Sometimes tears dimmed her sight, 
but she fought them off and, calling persistently, 
pressed on until she noticed that daylight was 
fading and knew that the sun had set. 

““T’ll hunt till I find him, if I have to stay 
out all night!’’ she exclaimed passionately. 
‘*T’m sure he’s in here somewhere! Mrs. 
Nichols will forgive me for that lie if I bring 
him back, but if I don’t —’’ 

Three rifle shots rang out in the direction of 
the creek, and a chorus of jubilant whoops 
and yells woke the echoes along the ravine. 

‘“They’ve found him, and he’s all right!’’ 

An unaccountable feeling of dismay seized 





Clare, and she dropped down on a fallen log. 
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ness, which is promised 

to us in the Declaration 
of Independence as one of the 
inalienable rights of human 
society, it is of great 
importancethatevery 
man should find the 
right job. He must 
be congenially fixed 
in his business life 
justasin his domestic 
iife or he will pursue happiness in vain. Yet 
in finding his work he must be satisfied to 
adapt himself to a situation within certain 
veneral conditions and not to be too exacting 
in the specific details of his employment. He 
must not expect his job to fit him like a glove 
until he grows into it. Men have come out of 
college intending to make themselves bridge 
builders who have wound up by becoming 
accountants, or they have gone through a law 
school and eventually become shop superin- 
tendents; yet their work has been so congenial 
to them that they have pursued their happi- 
ness with satisfaction. 

When the job seems to be unattractive there 
are two tests that a man ought to apply to it 
before making a change. In the first place, does 
it give a sufficient range for ambition? And 
again, does it hold the opportunity of serv- 
ice? 

Those are two things to think about in every 
business enterprise—the one selfish, the other 
altruistic. All the great professions contain 
those two opportunities, ambition and service. 
The law, medicine, the church, teaching, the 
engineering branches, railway operation, the 
big industries—all those hold an open though 
narrow and winding road to advancement and 
a golden field for service. 

When we find ourselves in one of those em- 
ployments, and there comes a fear that we are 
not in the right job, the trouble is likely to be 
owing merely to local conditions or else we are 
in the wrong pew. Farming, too, under the 
progressive improvement of methods, ought to 
be one of the most attractive occupations in 
the world, and here, in like manner, ambi- 
tion and service should find their inspiring call. 

The degree of a man’s success will naturally 
bear some relation to his prepa- 
ration, talents and ability. There 
will always come a time when 
two men who have made the 
same progress stand together, 
each hoping for promotion to a 
place that is suddenly made 
vacant. The choice rests with 
the executive men higher up. 
Sometimes they choose A in- 
stead of B because the expedi- 
ency of the moment suggests that 
selection. In that case B has 
only to grit his teeth, hitch his 
belt into the next hole and look for his chance 
next time. But sometimes another thing hap- 
pens. The executive heads find that B has 
gone up as high as his fitness justifies; he is 
good enough where he is — he gives efficient 
and satisfactory service—but his qualities do 
not commerid him for greater responsibilities. 
The responsible directors would study the en- 
tire organization of their forces before choos- 
ing a successor to Mr. Elbert H. Gary, or Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab, or Mr. Samuel Rea, or 
Mr. Arthur T. Hadley; for the special qual- 
ifications that make each of those men the 
master in his own world are rare indeed. 

Then, when we come to our relationship to 
the rest of the force we strike the labor ques- 
tion, and there in that mass of labor lies all 
the potential energy and power of the human 
race. When speaking of labor I want to include 
myself as a laboring man, because I fail to see 
any real difference between myself, seated all 
day at a desk, writing and dictating letters and 
conferring with associates in regard to work, 
and the man who wields a hammer. The only 
difference perhaps is that my hours are longer 
than his; my day is always a ten-hour day 
and sometimes runs as high as an unlucky 
thirteen. But there is a joy in labor when it is 
appreciated and well paid, and I have always 
felt that my labor was appreciated and well 
paid, even when I started as a cash boy in a 
department store at $1.50 a week. And I was 
not overworked, because the exercise of my 
employment kept me in good health, and when 
} got home—oh, how I did eat and sleep! 


LT: the pursuit of happi- 
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THE RIGHT JOB 


Cy Samuel Harden Church 


I believe that a man’s 
individual life -has mean- 
ing only as it sinks its 
roots into the common life 
of mankind. When the 


SAMUEL HARDEN CHURCH 
is a well-known writer as well as 
president of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute at Pittsburgh and an official of 
the Pennsylvania railway system. 


When an officer is wanted 
he is taken from the ranks, 
and the man who has the 
most attractive qualities, 
such as energy, intelli- 








lives of all of us do that 


there will be no more strife between labor | 


and capital, and there will be no more war. 
Labor and capital, after all, are only artificial 
distinctions. The capitalist is nothing more 
than a laboring man whose strong qualities 
have enabled him to rise from the ranks, to 
acquire a better financial position as he goes 
up and then to put the whole of his savings 
into his business—for of course his money 
would be of no value unless he kept it em- 
ployed. I am not a capitalist, but nearly all 
the capitalists I know, are merely intelligent, 
energetic laborers who started usually some- 
where round where I started at $1.50 a week. 
Some one has recently made a proposal, as 
if it were something new, that the railways 
should be operated by their employees. The 
American railways have always been operated 
by their employees—those faithful, devoted, 
able men, developing themselves out there in 
the labor mass and chosen a step at a time for 
higher places. How utterly wrong is the uni- 
versal impression of the public that from 
superintendent up to president the railway 
officials are the bloated and arrogant owners 
of the property! The stock of our American 
railways is owned by men, women and chil- 
dren, and by banks and insurance companies; 
about sixty million of our people are interested 
either directly or indirectly in the ownership. 


PROMOTED LABORERS 


T is rare indeed that an em- 
I ployee or official of the rail- 

way owns any considerable 
amount of the stock. When one 
of the officials is made president 
the first thing he finds himself 
required to do is to buy a few 
shares in order to qualify legally 
for membership in the board of 
directors. The railways are al- 
ready being operated by their 
employees. 

Mr. A. H. Smith, president of 
the New York Central, began 
his railway service as a bridge carpenter; Mr. 
Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, began as a track laborer; Mr. F. D. 
Underwood, president of the Erie, began as a 
brakeman; and Mr. Samuel Rea, president of 
the Pennsylvania, began as a clerk and chain- 
man. 

While those sturdy, representative men are 
at the head of railway affairs, the clerks, the 
switchmen, the brakemen, the conductors, the 
young men recently hired from the colleges 
for civil and mechanical engineering, the men 
in the shops, all others, are constantly being 
scanned to ascertain whether they are capable 
for better jobs; and they are being promoted 
from day to day as opportunity permits. The 
stockholders are well content to have those 
employees operate the roads, and are glad to 
assure them life employment, because the 
railway organization of America is the most 
efficient, best trained and expert body of in- 
dustrial workers that our nation has produced. 

The story is largely the same 
with other branches of industry ; 
for example, the United States 
Steel Corporation, all the officers 
of which are laboring men pro- 
moted from the ranks because 
of their efficiency. I have seen 
several of the high officials of the 
Carnegie Steel Company work- 
ing half naked against the fur- 
naces. , 

And, moreover, it is the same in 
every other branch of business. 








gence and consecration to 


man can be happy unless he is working at 
. that task which he was created to perform; 
wealth too often diverts him from his aim. 
Mr. Schwab tells a story that will illustrate 
the worthlessness of great wealth unless it is 
used in connection with a man’s business 
life. 

‘*Not long ago,’’ he says, ‘‘a group of men 
offered me a large sum—sixty million dollars, 
I believe—for half of Bethlehem. I told my 
wife about it that evening, and that half the 
sum would be hers. ‘We wouldn’t sell for five 

| times that,’ my wife said. ‘What should I do 
with the money, and what would you do with- 
out your work?’ ”’ 

Weare on the threshold of a social movement 

| that throughout the world is surely changing 
| the old order of things, and if the nation is 


his duties, is the one usually chosen for pro- | not taught to think, and to think logically and 
motion. The search among the laboring men | equitably, on these subjects, we shall have chaos 
for officer material is a never-ending one, and | where there is now tranquillity. 


there are always more ten-thousand-dollar jobs 
in this country than there are men to fill them. 

So this habit, which has grown up among 
the politicians, and—I am sorry 
to say it—among some of the 
labor leaders, of putting the 
laborers into one camp and 
the capitalists, who are merely 
promoted laborers, into another 
camp and then shouting out that 
there is an irreconcilable con- 
flict between those two camps, is 
a thoroughly pernicious habit, 
which all of us laboring men 
ought to compel them to forego. 

Labor would never be able to 
get its sustenance if it were not 
for the accumulated savings of those promoted 
laborers, who are called capitalists. We must 
make use of their savings, plus their brains, 
plus their courage, plus their business ability, 
before labor can earn any wage whatever. 

I think we are getting to a much better 
understanding of this subject, and that we 
are learning more and more that we are all 
one group, striving to get the best we can 
out of life and to be of service wherever 
our help will count in the general scheme of 
things. 

Herbert Spencer says that the highest life is 
that which acts most reciprocally upon other 
lives. That has always impressed me as a good 
definition of life. It does not mean that we 
must give our life up to others unselfishly, but 
that we must give it up reciprocally; that is, 
if we help others, they must help us—not indi- 
vidually, but in the mass. 

‘*No man liveth unto himself,’’ says the 
Bible. We are all units in the mass. Whatever 
we do that is good adds to the sum of light; 
whatever we do that is evil adds to the sum 
of darkness; if we do nothing, we add to the 
waste of energy. 

We are apt to think that certain work is 
ignoble, yet the pride of production should 
come as much from creating the necessaries of 
life as from creating its luxuries. In the real 
analysis of things there is no difference in the 
merit of that toil which makes iron nails and 
that which makes oil paintings, and there is 
no less essential need for the railway switch- 
man than for the railway president. The 
motorman on the street car, ‘‘the butcher, the 
baker, the candlestick maker,’’ who holds a 
proper conception of the relation of his work 
to the welfare of the world—those men, in 
character and in service, are more successful 
as essential parts in the fabric of human society 
than that small group of men who are notable 
only for their huge wealth. We all have our 
dreams of riches, yet no greater misfortune 
could come to most aspiring men than to be 
put in possession of great wealth. 


WEALTH AND WORK 


T is the nature of wealth to 
I destroy the serious purposes 

of any but the exceptional 
man, and the world is full of 
human wrecks who would have 
been honorable toilers except for 
the sudden acquisition of much 
gold. 

‘*Call me not fool,’’ quoth 
Touchstone, ‘‘till Heaven hath 
sent me fortune. ’’ And Solomon 
prayed that he might not be 
either too rich or too poor. No 





EQUALIZING OPPORTUNITIES 


HE tendency of the 
world’s opinion is to call 
for a still more general 
diffusion of wealth among the 
people ; for fewer hours of labor 
and for a corresponding exten- 
sion of leisure to those who now 
searcely know the meaning of 
recreation ; for the limitation of 
large fortunes by an income 
tax and an inheritance tax; for 
the provision for insurance for 
the sick and the injured, and 
pensions for the aged; in short, 
for equalizing the benefits of civilization among 
all the people so as to limit extreme wealth on 
the one hand and to lessen extreme poverty 
on the other. 

As time goes on this social alteration will 
gain headway because of its public justice, and 
what is not granted by voluntary concessions 
will be exacted by essential laws. Right here 
comes the necessity for an educated public 
conscience in order that every man may con- 
tinue to enjoy what is rightfully his own, for 
if reason ever ceases to hold dominion over 
indigent greed the security of property will be 
the first sacrifice to popular fury. ‘* Mental 
power,’’ says Herbert Spencer, ‘‘cannot be 
got from ill-fed brains.’’ And it is only by the 
highest reach of mental power that this nation 
ean go forward to its destiny with confidence 
and success. Of course we must get all the 
education possible. I used to think myself hand- 
icapped by never having gone to college, but 
after my father died our family needed that 
$1.50 a week, and I could not continue at school. 
In time, however, I learned that education can 
be acquired outside working hours, and so, even 
now, I never permit a day to pass without trying 
to acquire a little more of it. 

Noah Webster says, ‘‘The education of a 
people is measured by its ideals and princi- 
ples.’’ Now if it is education that is to make 
the ideals and principles of the nation, then 
education must be disseminated until it be- 
comes the possession of our great democracy 
and is not left to be the intellectual privilege 
of a well-to-do class. And after the democracy 
obtains a working acquaintance with education, 
it must know what to do with it; and that duty 
constitutes the obligation of knowledge. 

But education does not mean that we are 
to make ourselves merely great reservoirs of 
knowledge. A man possessing the whole body 
of knowledge of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and living in the Desert of Sahara, out of con- 
tact with human society, would not be in the 
correct sense an educated man. The word edu- 
cation means a flowing out—not that which 
goes into the brain and stays there, but that 
which goes in and after mingling with brain 
and soul flows out for the enrichment of human 
society. That is what makes Noah Webster say 
that the education of a people is measured by 
its ideals and principles. The educated man, 
in order to be worthy of the thing that he has 
acquired at great sacrifice, must give the world 
a life of service. And, reasoning further, it is 
easy to reach the conclusion that the best- 
educated man is not he who knows the most 
but he whose knowledge, flowing from brain 
and soul, makes the most useful life. 

I am trying to show that in finding the right 
job a great deal depends on what use we make 
of the job and of all its manifold opportunities. 








So her intuitions had failed her, after all! Some 
cne else was to have the happiness of laying 
‘ohnnie in his mother’s arms; she, Clare, had 
“en robbed of her only chance to make atone- 
ent and to soften the humiliation of her con- 
ssion. She felt strangely angry. 

Then suddenly she looked up. ‘‘What am 
'’? she exclaimed bitterly. ‘‘I’ve been think- 
3 of myself all the time! I began by lying, 
d now, because some one else gets a pleasure 
xd I am punished for my own meanness, I’m 
Sgry.’? ; 

She dropped her face into her hands, and, 

¢ the first time, her gay, self-confident heart 
“n€W real repentance. How long she sat there 
“28 could not have told; neither could she have 
“-seribed the process through which her props 
©. Conceit and self-will went down and the 
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shadows lifted from her heart. She wanted 
Mrs. Nichols’s forgiveness as badly as before, 
but she was willing that it should be accom- 
panied by a little temporary distrust. 

At last the whistle of a train startled her. 
The sound seemed to come from the wrong 
direction, and she sprang to her feet in alarm. 

‘*Why!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I’m turned round! 
I’m lost! And it’s getting dark! The children 
will drive Mrs. Hunt wild, and Joe will start 
out to find me.”’ 

The thought of precious old Joe, tired and 
hot, turning away from Mrs. Hunt’s good 
supper and setting out on another weary search 
brought tears to her eyes. 

‘*T must save him that!’’ she muttered. 
‘*Let’s see, I can’t be far from the station, for 
the whistle sounded close by. I must be quite 





near to Spring Hollow, so I’ll cross it north of 
Flat Rock and strike the railway. I’ll be home 
in a few minutes.’’ 

She started in the direction from which the 
whistle had sounded and presently came out 
into a place where the shadows were not so 
dark. Hurrying forward, she tripped on a 
trailing vine and measured her length on the 
ground beside a fallen tree trunk. As she 
scrambled to her feet, a queer little murmur 
caught her ear, and her heart gave a frightened 
leap. Following the murmur came a soft, 
sleepy sigh, and in an instant she was crouch- 
ing among weeds and crumbling bark, laughing 
and crying in a breath, while her eager hands 
tugged at something soft and warm, cuddling 
in a hole left by great roots of the fallen tree. 

She held the little dirty bundle in her arms 


| at last and for a few ecstatic moments forgot 
all about Joe and the rest. Before she had 
| time to remember, Johnnie woke, and his 
whimper changed to a roar when he realized 
that it was dark and that his mother was not 
| there. Carrying the little fellow, Clare staggered 
| forward; but it was hard going, and she was 
tremendously relieved when she heard a shout. 
| She tried to answer, but she was so hoarse and 
weary that her voice could not carry far, and 
Johnnie’s howls proved a better guide for the 
searcher. Presently a lantern came bobbing 
toward her through the woods, and a tall figure 
loomed through the darkness. 

**Johnnie!’’ ‘‘Papa!’’ ‘*Mr. Nichols!’’ The 
cries came in three distinct keys, and the lost 
baby was in his father’s arms. 

“I thought you would be the one to find 
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him,’’ Mr. Nichols said, wrapping Johnnie in 
his coat and hoisting him to his shoulder while 
Clare held the light. ‘‘Yes,’’ he went on, in 
reply to Clare’s anxious questions, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Nichols is better. She said she felt sure he 
would be found to-night. I came in on the 
eight o’clock, heard about it at the station 
and just stopped at the house a second.’’ 

As he led the way out of the wood, Clare 
tried to fend off his hearty praise of her cour- 
age and devotion by telling him about the three 
shots and the shouting, and by asking what 
they signified. After a time she fell silent. 
But when in the Nichols cottage she saw the 
pale mother’s rapture, she cried again. When 





Mr. Nichols went out to ring the church bell 
to call back the other hunters, Clare seized 
the chance to falter out a confession of her 
falsehood and a plea for pardon. 

For a long moment her usually responsive 
neighbor seemed entirely intent on the little 
sleepy head on her bosom, and Clare began to 
fear that the shock had been too great for the 
woman to forgive her readily. But at last Mrs. 
Nichols looked up and with motherly kindness 
drew the girl’s head down and kissed her. 

‘*T didn’t mention what you told me to 
anyone except Joe,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m sorry I 
told him. Forgive me, won’t you?’’ 

‘*Forgive you!’’ Clare cried as if she could 





not believe her ears. ‘‘Mrs. Nichols! Don’t say 
it!’’ She hid her shamed face behind her hands. 

‘*Of course I know you were to blame, dear. 
It’s wrong to deceive for the sake of pleasing, 
but you’ll overcome your fault. It’s such a 
kind little fault, anyway.’’ 

That last sentence, soothing and tender 
though it was, set the danger signal in Clare’s 
soul clanging. 

‘*QOh, don’t !’’ she whispered with such 
vehemence that Johnnie opened his big blue 
eyes. 

Then, hearing Mr. Nichols’s returning step 
outside, she vanished through the rear door. 

When Joe returned home he said nothing to 





show how much he knew about his sister’s 
responsibility for the worry and excitement of 
the day. He merely devoured the good supper 
she spread for him and, after satisfying Clare’s 
curiosity by offering a probable solution of the 
mystery of the three shots and the subsequent 
uproar, went to bed. 

The next morning Joe noticed that instead 
of the familiar rose-colored ribbon a white bow 
nestled among the fluffy coils of Clare’s dark 
hair. He gave the bow one comprehending 
glance and began to whistle The Fight Is On 
with unnecessary vim. Clare blushed and tried 
to look reproachful, but failed. The quiet in 
her heart was too great for reproaches. 


THE SON OF A GENTLEMAN BORN’ 


Qy Charles Boardman Hawes 


HEN at last the doc- 
tor let Dennie sit up 
for a few minutes at 


a time, the boy saw from his 

window the valley and the 

mountain beyond it. The 

fields were growing browner, 

and the sound of cowbells 
eame very clearly through the frosty air. He 
watched Pete working in the little shop across 
the road, Nellie coming in with the baskets 
of eggs, Mrs. Comins scattering corn for the 
hens and Mr. Comins busying himself in the 
orchard or at the barn. 

One morning the doctor came in more briskly 
than usual. Setting his black bag down, he 
felt Dennie’s pulse and took his temperature. 
Then, facing about suddenly, he went to the 
door. 

‘*Abner!’’ he called. ‘‘Come up here!’’ 

The stairs shook beneath Abner Comins’s 
mighty weight, and he appeared in the door- 
way. ‘*You want me?’’ 

‘*Yes, sir,’’? said the doctor. ‘‘There’s no 
reason that I can see why this young man 
shouldn’t come down with the rest of the 
family. You go first and carry that rocking- 
chair and the blankets. I’ll take his arm and 
help him over the stairs. It’ll be pleasanter 
for him to sit where he can see folks. ’’ 

‘*T cal’late I can carry the chair all right,’’ 
Mr. Comins replied; ‘‘and if you can steer 
Dennie, the procession’!] get under way. What 
say, boy?’’ Picking up the chair, he smiled 
broadly at his clumsy facetiousness. 

So Dennie left the little room under the 
eaves and came down to the big kitchen. 

Aunt Sarah Comins heard them 
on the way and ran to open 
the door. Nellie brought a 
great armful of pillows to 
put into the chair. Pete 
Dupres, hearing the 
stir, came clumping 
in and cried, ‘‘Hoo- 
ray !’’ so vociferously 
that he felt abashed 
and set himself to 
chasing Lassie, the 
big Scotch collie, out 
of doors as hard as 
he could, although 
Lassie raced in again 
every time his back 
was turned. When Den- 
nie reclined in the big 
chair, wrapped in blan- 
kets and pillows, the 
wistful, happy smile on 
his thin face stirred Aunt 
Sarah more than she ‘real- 
ized and even made its way 
straight to the heart of big, 
phlegmatic Uncle Abner. 

In the kitchen Dennie found him- 
self in. the centre of all the life of the 
farm. From the bustling activities before 
breakfast in the morning to the quiet hour in 
the evening when Aunt Sarah sewéd by lamp- 
light and Uncle Abner read painstakingly the 
agricultural journals, the kitchen was General 
Headquarters. Dennie thrived in the lively, 
friendly atmosphere. Color came back to his 
face, and he grew stronger all the time. In a 
week he was out feeding the hens. In two 
weeks he was helping Nellie in the orchard. 
In a month he was seconding Pete Dupres in 
the lighter chores. 

Uncle Abner smiled to see his brown face 
and his calloused hands. ‘‘Well, well,’’ he said, 
‘*I’m afraid pretty soon now you’ll be leaving 
tad 

Dennie went off by himself and sat on the 
stone wall where he could look down the valley 
to the village four miles away. After all, he 
had no real place here. He must go. And 
where? To the Alley? No, he could not bear 
to think of a life spent at work in a mill. Nor 
would he go back to Mr. Ware. At least he 
would earn an honest living. 

Then his heart sank. What if some one from 
the Alley, some one who knew about the things 
that had happened on the river, should discover 
his whereabouts? In the wholesome atmos- 
phere of the farm he had come to abhor more 
than ever the life in the lobster house, but 
there was no question of his complicity. And 
what of Inspector Logue? 

Dennie sat a long time by himself and was 








very sober when he came 
back to the house. 

That night when every- 
one except Uncle Abner 
and Aunt Sarah had gone 
to bed the big farmer 
yawned and stretched. ‘‘Well, I guess I’d 
better look round and see if I can’t scare up 
another hired man,’’ he remarked casually. 
‘I’m kind of plannin’ on cutting a good lot 
of wood this winter, and we’ll need some one 
for the chores. ’’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ Aunt Sarah exclaimed. ‘‘If you 
cut the whole wood lot clean down, there’ll be 
no more’n you and Pete and Labbe can take 
care of. Labbe’s no ’count, but he’s a good hand 
with an axe, and he’ll come if you ask him.’’ 

**Well, now, Sarah —’’ 

Mr. Comins was slow of speech and none too 
agile of wit, and words came slowly in reply 
to his wife’s quick retorts; but he intended to 
be very diplomatic and, for the time, to conceal 
his real motive. 

‘*Well, now, I don’t know, Sarah, ’’ he began 
again. ‘‘There’s the cows to be milked and 
butter to be churned, and there’s wood enough 
to be cut without the men’s bothering with 
chores. ’’ 

73 Humph!”’ 

‘*T can’t see any better way than to get 
another man, unless you can think of some- 
thing. ”? 

‘*Abner, it’s nine o’clock. I’ve got enough 
of your foolishness. Of course we’ll keep the 

boy. It just makes my heart ache to see 
him smile so pitiful. We’ll find enough 
for him to do, and maybe he’ll turn 
out as smart as a whip. ”’ 

Mr. Comins blinked at his 
spouse and got up with the lamp 
in his hand. ‘Did you know all 
along what I was aiming at?’’ 
‘*T shouldn’t have to live 
with you thirty years to see 
through a plain glass win- 
dow,’’ she said. Thus, with- 
out Dennie’s knowledge, 
the next step in his 

career was decided. 
He woke while the 
light was still dim 
and rested his chin 
on his hands, and 
leaned on his 
elbows and 
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looked down at the 

village houses far away in 

the valley. Along the brook 

and over the pond white mist was 

rising through the bare branches, 
and he could hear the poultry and the 
cattle, both on the Comins farm and 
across the valley. He was going to 
leave a home such as he had never 
known before, where there were peace 
and plenty; where people were happy 
together; where there was work to be 
done and an honest reward for doing it. 
And he did not know where he was 
going. When some one rapped on the 
door he called, ‘‘Who is it?’’ 

The door opened, and Mr. Comins’s 
kindly face and drooping moustache 
were thrust into the room. ‘‘ Awake 
already, Dennie? Well, well!’’ He paused 
and chuckled inwardly. ‘‘Ever milk a 
cow, Dennie?’’ 

“No, or. ”’ 

‘Well, if you ain’t never milked a 
cow yet, I guess it’s high time you 
learned. I’ll be out in the barn.’’ Then 


Chapter Six. 
Dennie finds, employment 
and alee 
an appetite 





Dennie heard him clump- 
ing down the stairs. 

The boy’s heart seemed 
to be running away with 
him as he dressed and 
hurried out into the cool 
morning. He did not quite understand what it 
all meant, but he hoped it was significant of 
things that hitherto he had only dreamed of. 

‘*Well,’’ said Pete, ‘‘here he is. You’ll have 
to get up earlier from now on, Dennie.’’ 

Mr. Comins laughed kindly. ‘‘ Pete,’’ he 
said, ‘‘suppose you give him a lesson. ’’ 

So Pete showed Dennie how to milk and 
told him to begin on patient Brown Bess. 

Dennie pulled at the teats until his arms 
and hands ached, but while he worked away 
on the little stool beside the placid beast the 
other two passed on down the long line from 
cow to cow, carrying each full pail out into 
the cool, clean air as soon as it was filled. 
Finally Pete Dupres came and squeezed the 
last drops from Brown Bess and sent Dennie 
to milk the little cow at the end of the line. 

When his milking-was over, Dennie opened 
and closed his hands ruefully. The sun had 
risen and was touching house and barn and 
orchard and hills with pale morning colors, 
but he had milked only two cows, even with 
Pete’s help. 

He stood by the milk pails until Mr. Comins 
came out to them. ‘‘ I’m sorry I didn’t do 
better, ’’ the boy began hesitantly. 

‘*You done fine!’’ said Mr. Comins. ‘‘ Fine! 
How about it, Pete?’’ 

Dupres nodded his approval. ‘‘He done first- 
rate,’’ he declared. He was a short, round- 
shouldered man with long arms that reached 
nearly to his knees. Scarcely stooping, he 


drawn for the house; he ached with a great 
emptiness long before the clanging of the bell 
called them in to breakfast. 

‘*Here’s a boy that’s earned his board!’’ 
Pete cried and burst into a cackling ‘‘ Hee- 
hee!’’ 

‘*He’s done fine,’’ said Mr. Comins, pouring 
cream into his huge bowl of oatmeal until it 
seemed to be only a yellow lake, in which was 
speedily erected an island of sugar. 

On other mornings Dennie had been aston- 
ished at the huge meals that Uncle Abner and 
Pete ate, but now, with an hour of hard work 
behind him, he understood. Oatmeal and cream 
and eggs and ham and biscuits and bread and 
apple sauce and coffee and milk and cold 
chicken and baked potatoes and griddlecakes 
with maple syrup! Dennie ate until Aunt 
Sarah beamed with approval. 

‘*That’s all right!’’ she cried. ‘‘You just 
fill yourself clear up to the brim. Work hard 
and eat hearty, and you’ll get rich and die 
happy. Pete, who’s staying with Labbe over 
on the hill?’’ 

Dupres poised a knife laden with ham 
squarely in front of his mouth and, in reference 
to Mrs. Comins’s question, turned his head 
until the knife was aimed at his ear. 

‘*Nobody, so fur as I know.’’ 

‘*Well, somebody is, and I’d like to know 
who. Labbe ain’t so respectable that I’d want 
to see more of his kind in the neighborhood. 
When I was up behind the barn yesterday 1 
looked across to the clearing, and I could just 
make out three people moving round the place. 
It’s such a long way that I couldn’t see who 
it was, ’’ 

‘*T saw him, I think,’’ Nellie put in. ‘‘When 
I was down in the lower pasture, Labbe went 
by with another man, a big, greasy-looking 
fellow. ’’ 

‘*Did they say anything?’’ asked Aunt 


picked up two milk pails. ‘‘Yessir, in three | Sarah. 


weeks’ time he’ll be doin’ all the milkin’, and 
you and me can lay abed mornin’s, Abner. 
He-e-hee!’’ And he waddled off to the back 
door. 

Mr. Comins and Dennie, each with two pails, 
followed Pete. ‘‘I don’t know about wages, 
Dennie, but if you want to stay with us and 
help out with the milking and such I guess 
we can pay you a little something besides your 
keep. ”? 

Dennie felt as if some one had knocked out 
one wall of an air-tight room in which he had 
been stifling. 

There was more stock to be fed and watered, 
wood to be carried and drinking water to be 
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MR. COMINS BLINKED AT HIS SPOUSE.... “DID YOU 
KNOW ALL ALONG WHAT I WAS AIMING AT?" 





‘*T should say not! I seooched down by the 
spruces and kept mighty still till they were 
out of sight. I didn’t want words with such as 
them. ’’ 

‘*Humph! I’d give a deal to know what that 
old scamp’s up to now. It’s no good, I’ll war- 
rant. ” 

‘* Probably just one of the boys from the 
village, ’’ said Uncle Abner. 

Dennie leaned over his plate. ‘‘Labbe!’’ he 
thought. When had he heard the name before? 

When Mr. Comins tilted his chair back and 
put a toothpick into his mouth, and the gen- 
eral scraping of chair legs and scuftling of feet 
marked the end of the meal; and Aunt Sarah 

' began to clear the table, Dennie 
had made up his mind that he 
would work until the skin was 
worn off his fingers rather than 
leave that farm and go back again 
to the frowzy Alley or to the lob- 
ster house and Mr. Ware’s illicit 
trade. If only he could forget the 
lobster house! It was the one 
secret that he had kept from the 
Cominses. 

Little by little he made a place 
for himself in the life of the farm. 
As his hands and wrists grew 
stronger, he assumed more and 
more of the milking and the care 
of the animals. He learned to rub 
down the horses until their coats 
shone like chestnuts newly popped 
from the burs. He carried water 
and wood, picked and sorted apples, 
and swung the big churn every 
Friday morning; and all the time 
he was growing taller and broader 
and stronger until his wrists pro- 
truded from his sleeves and the 
bottom of his trousers flapped high 
about his ankles. 

One afternoon he rolled barrels 
of apples out of the cellarway to 
the yard, where they were to be 
loaded on the wagon. When they 
were ready and there was noth- 
ing more for him to do until Pete 
should bring the team down from 
the barn, he went into the kitchen 
to get warm, for it was after the 
middle of November, and a cold 
wind came howling over the hill 
and down the frozen road. 

Nellie was sitting by the stove, 
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knitting. ‘‘ Come over by the fire, Dennie boy, ’’ 
she said, looking up as he entered. 


‘‘] like that!’’ he said soberly. ‘‘Anyone | 


would think you were my grandmother. ’’ 

Nellie laughed softly. ‘‘ Don’t bristle,’’ she 
pegged in a meek voice that the twinkle of her 
eyes belied. ‘‘Come, sir, sit down and untangle 
this yarn for me.’’ 

Dennie started to go. 

‘+Ple-ease!’’ 

Dennie yielded. It was fun to tease Nellie 
because she was so good-natured; but she 
always got her way. 

For several minutes they said nothing more. 
Dennie worked in silence, and Nellie knitted 
and watched the fire. Presently she spoke to 
him. 

‘*You’re different from what you used to be, 
Dennie, though I don’t suppose you realize it.’’ 

‘‘Why ?”’ A queer look crossed Dennie’s face. 

‘‘T don’t know why. But somehow you seem 
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S Jerry Magee backed the 
big truck carefully to 
the stringpiece at the 

head of Haywood’s Dock, a 
deep wrinkle seamed his per- 
spiring forehead. It was not 
altogether the hot July morn- 
ing that caused the perspira- 
tion; neither was the wrinkle 
a result of age. He drew the 
canvas cover off a load of iron 
cylinders perhaps a foot tall 
and ten inches across their 
heads. His truck had never car- 
ried a more dangerous burden. 

‘*Here’s your powder, boys!”’ 
he called out. 

Clint Guthrie and Jack 
Sprague climbed the wharf lad- 
der from the Madockawando 
and helped him unload. They 
worked as if they were han- 
dling eggs. The canisters con- 
tained each twenty-five pounds 
of black powder, 5 F size, eco- 
nomically designated by a five- 
stemmed, Chinese -looking F 
stamped on its cover. When the 
truck was empty, Jack and 
Clint had Jerry’s wrinkle. 

‘*Forty kegs,’’ declared Jerry, and proffered 
his delivery book to Clint for his signature. 

‘*Forty kegs, ’’ said Clint. ‘‘ That’s correct. ’’ 

‘*You acknowledge receipt?’’ 

“Go”? 

‘Sign here,’’ said Jerry, pointing to the 
place. His face shone with relief. ‘‘It’s mighty 
glad I am to be rid of it. Good luck, boys!’’ 

Clint and Jack had come ten miles that morn- 
ing from Popplestone Island to get the powder, 
which the Lothian Granite Company had or- 
dered to be delivered at the dock at seven 
o’clock. 

Haywood’s Dock was four hundred feet 
long and fifty feet wide. On the left-hand wharf, 
between a large kerosene tank on the shore- 
ward side and a gasoline tank at the harbor 
end of the pier, stood the coal pockets of the 
Atlantic Fuel Company. Near the gasoline tank 
this morning lay the 35,000-gallon oil steamer, 
‘‘ Delivery No. 2.’? She had just finished 
“steaming out,’’ to remove the last traces of 
a cargo of gasoline. If any of that fluid were 
left in her tanks, which were later to be filled 
with kerosene, a dangerously inflammable 
liquid would result. The steamer was now 
being pumped. Apparently a leak in her tank 
had drained some of its contents into the bilge 
water, for a strong odor of gasoline filled the 
air. 

By means of a stout line Jack lowered the 
iron canisters, one by one, to Clint. Powder 
was not so bad as dynamite, but it was bad 
enough; and some of the covers were a little 
loose. Soon the forty kegs lay in the middle of 
the Madockawando, covered with a tarpaulin. 
Clint drew a long breath. 

‘I’m glad that’s done!’’ he declared. ‘‘Now 
I’ll run up to Stilson & Crockett’s for that two 
hundred feet of fuse. You stay here and stand 
guard over the boat. I’ll hurry. The boat’s 
barely afloat now, and the tide’s going; once 
she grounds, she won’t stir for a good six 
hours. And they need this powder on Popple- 
stone right away. ’’ 

Up bustled Henry Sproul, the wharfinger. 
'fenry was nervous. 

‘*Boys,’’ said he, ‘‘hustle those kegs out of 
‘he dock as quick as you can, won’t you? The 
‘ug Saddleback wants to take in water opposite 
che oil boat. When she ties up, you can’t 
squeeze through between her and the tanker. 
‘“o I’m holding her at the wharf end until 
you go.’? 

‘*We’ll pull out just the minute I come back 
‘rom Stilson & Crockett’s,’’ replied Clint. 

The powder was getting on his nerves as 
well as on everyone else’s. He started uptown 
on a dogtrot. In front of Hilt’s chandlery he 
tet Corridon Dacy, who was a paving cutter. 


happier. You talk to people more. You don’t 
|go round all the time as if you were afraid 
some one would recognize you.’’ 

Dennie began to feel more and more uncom- 
fortable. ‘‘It’s not fair to make personal 
remarks, ’’ he said. 

Nellie started to speak, but, seeing that he 
was really embarrassed, she pretended to count 
stitches very carefully. After a time she laid 
down her knitting and began to stroke the 
kitten, which was asleep beside her. She liked 
Dennie, yet there was much about him that 
she could not understand. 

Hearing the rattle of wheels, Dennie jumped 
up and started to go to the door; then all at 
once he stopped short. Pete had called and 
had been answered by a voice that to Dennie 
seemed curiously familiar. It was a queer, 
squeaky voice. Nellie began to giggle. 

‘* There’s Pierre Labbe!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*Come, Dennie, come quick and see the fun. ’’ 








In the yard they found a lean, withered | chance when it’s eating. Got three chickens in 


little man with a huge moustache that reached 
over his mouth in a sweeping cascade of hair. 
He wore a fur cap, fur gloves and a dirty 
Mackinaw. On his back he carried a capacious 
sack, 

‘* Howdy, Nell, howdy!’’ he squeaked. 
‘*You’re lookin’ fine! Golumptious weather, 
ain’t it? I met a feller down road gave mea 
lift and three apples and a seegar that blew 
up on me. Pop! Bang! My golly, but I jumped 
when that seegar went off! I’ve got the apples 
yet. Elegant apples, jest elegant! I dassent eat 
7em. Have one?’’ 

He chased Nellie into the kitchen, holding 
out a large and very red apple. When she came 
back, breathless and laughing, he eyed her 
reproachfully. 





| 
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the bag, too; bought ’em of Myron Jones. 
We’re goin’ to have a golumptious Thanks- 
giving up to our house—three chickens and a 
turkey and heaps and heaps and heaps of 
victuals !’” 

‘*Huh!’’ granted Pete under his breath to 
Dennie. ‘‘ He never bought a chicken yet. The 
old scalawag! I’ll bet the constable comes up 
after him to-morrow for stealing the three he’s 
got in that bag.’’ 

‘*Got a friend visiting me,’’ Labbe ran on 
volubly. ‘‘A good man, retired minister. One 
of the finest moral men you ever laid your eyes 
on.”? 

He stopped suddenly and looked straight at 
Dennie, whom he had not noticed before. 

‘*Who’s that ?’’ he demanded, pointing a long 


‘*Wal, if you don’t eat it, got to eat it my- forefinger straight at Dennie’s nose. ‘‘Where’d 
self, or else give it to the old woman. I swow— | that boy come from ?’’ 
that’s what I’ll do with it. She’ll allers take a | 
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ORAWN By W F. STECHER 
THE MADOCKAWANDO GATHERED SPEED; CLINT SWUNG HER IN A CIRCLE AND HEADED HER OUT 


BLACK POWDER- 5F 


“Wy Albert W. Tolman 


‘* Hello, Clint!’’ was Dacy’s cordial hail. 
‘*Can I go back with you to Popplestone?’’ 

‘‘Sure!’’ 

‘*What you freighting?’’ 

‘*Half a ton of black powder. ’’ 

Dacy’s smile faded. He walked a little way 
without speaking, then coughed apologetically. 

‘*Kr—er—come to think of it, I’ve got an 
errand that’ll keep me here until afternoon. ’’ 

Clint understood. 

**Don’t blame you a bit, Corridon. Wish I 
had an errand of that sort myself!’’ 

Before long he was hurrying back with the 
fuse. Suddenly the fire alarm began ringing, 
ding—ding—ding—ding-ding! Thirty - two! 
Clint felt vaguely anxious. Of course there 
was not one chance in a hundred that the blaze 
could be at Haywood’s. But that powder! He 
hurried faster. 

An electric engine clattered by him, followed 
by the fire chief in his red automobile. 

‘*Fire at Haywood’s!’’ shouted a running, 
smutty-faced coal stevedore. 

Clint’s heart leaped. He broke into a run. 
Another engine clanged past. Over the store 
roofs on the lower side of Front Street spread 
a growing smudge of black smoke, shot with 
leaping tongues of flame. The street was choked 
with teams and automobiles and running peo- 
ple, all bound for Haywood’s. 

Clint rounded Hilt’s chandlery and dashed 
down the wharf, past engines, puffing black 
smoke, and firemen. Soon he stood beside Jack 
at the ladder top above the Madockawando. 

His amazed glance down the dock told him 
that the lower end of it was seething with 
flame. The fire was licking the steamer and 
the wharves on both sides and was gradually 
creeping up toward the motor boat. The black 
smoke, eddying over them, was alive with 
sparks, borne by the brisk southwest breeze. 
The sight was appalling. 

‘* How on earth did it happen ?’’ gasped Clint 
to Jack. 

‘*Cook of the Saddleback dumped a pan of 
hot ashes overboard. The second it touched 
the water, there was a flash and everything 
was all ablaze. Must have been the stuff they 
just pumped out of the oil steamer. What’ll 
we do?”’ 

As Clint stood wondering what to do, the 
tire chief came puffing up. 
| “Say, you boys, what’s under that tarpaulin ?” 
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grasped the steering wheel at 
the forward end of the standing 
room. Jack threw in the switch 
and stood by the engine, await- 
ing orders. 

‘* Start her, Jack!’’ yelled 
Clint. 

Sprague rocked the wheel. 
The engine responded quickly. 
The Madockawando gathered 
speed; Clint swung her in a 
circle and headed her out. 

‘*Now, give her all you’ve 
got!’’ yelled the fire chief. 

His exhortation was unneces- 
sary. The launch rapidly in- 
creased her pace. Hotter and 
hotter grew the gasoline-scented 
air as, overhung by rolling, 
pitechy smoke, they darted on- 
ward. 

Splash! A foaming cascade 
burst over them. The hose 
again! Its torrent almost drove 
them overboard. It weakened 
gradually and at last fell be- 
hind entirely. 

Clint took one final view of 
the lurid road before him. More 
than a hundred yards ahead 
lay the open harbor. He must keep the boat 
headed right. Could he do it? The flames were 
close now. 

**Cover your face, Jack!’’ he shouted. 

“Ay, ay!’ 

One last, long, full breath of hot air, and 
Clint closed the peephole in his dripping 


‘*Half a ton of powder!’’ Clint shouted back. ! sweater and plunged into the flames. A sudden 
‘* What! ’’ The chief’s jaw dropped. His | furnace-like heat smote his body. His hands 


perspiring red face turned pale. ‘‘Powder! 
Half a ton! If a spark gets into it, it’ll blow 
us all to kingdom come! We must take it out 
somehow. If the fire once gets away from us 
with this wind, it’ll sweep the town!’’ 

Clint thought quick and hard. The flames 
were creeping steadily up the dock, setting 
wharves and buildings on fire. Sparks were 
dropping all round, and the air, even back here 
where the Madockawando lay, was like the 
breath of a furnace. In that rain of glowing 
cinders it would not be safe to take off the 
tarpaulin and throw the powder overboard, 
keg by keg. Clint remembered the loose covers. 
A single spark might do the mischief! They 
could not sink the boat—the water was too 
shoal. Besides, the tide was half down, and 
the head of the dock would soon be dry. A 
burning beam might fall and precipitate an 
explosion. No, it was not safe to leave the boat 
there. 

Clint glanced down the dock—four hundred 
feet, and soon the whole would be a pool of 
fire! At full speed the Madockawando would 
go a mile in eight minutes. Under ordinary 
conditions he could have got her out of the 
dock in about forty seconds. But would even 
that speed be great enough now! 

Yet something must be done. He made his 
decision and began to back down the ladder 
while Jack watched him in amazement. 

‘*What are you going to do?’’ 

‘*Take her out!’’ 

‘*You can’t. ’’ 

‘*T’m going to try.’’ 

Jack set foot on the first round. 

‘Stay up there!’’ warned Clint. 

‘*If you go, I go, too!’’ 

The chief said nothing; he understood the 
risk. Quickly the boys slipped off their sweat- 
ers and pulled on their oilskins. The fire on 
the water had almost reached the motor boat. 
The chief roused. An order bellowed back 
through his trumpet brought two firemen drag- 
ging a hose. They turned its stream on the 
Madockawando, giving the boys and the tar- 
paulin a thorough wetting. 

‘*That’s enough!’’ spluttered Clint at last, 
half drowned. 

They wrapped their dripping sweaters round 
their heads. Crouching almost double, Clint 


on the wheel were searing. 

With his head shrouded in the protecting 
folds of the sweater, he drove the Madocka- 
wando through the narrow lane, which seemed 
walled, roofed and floored with flame, toward 
the open harbor. Once started, he could not turn 
back; he had to keep straight ahead—and he 
must steer, blindfolded. A single glimpse might 
destroy his sight; a single breath might shrivel 
and sear his lungs. 

Always he remembered the powder behind 
him. He thought he could smell the tarpaulin 
scorching. It was well that the firemen had 
wet it down. 

Throb—throb—throb—throb! The boat quiv- 
| ered with the racing of the engine. Through 
his sweater Clint could hear the low roar of 
the flames ; on he steered, breathless, sightless, 
broiling. 

Hotter it grew; and hotter still. The very 
blood in his veins seemed to be burning up. 
They must be abreast the tanker by this time. 
| He imagined that her side was flinging the 
| héat back upon them. 

Bump! Grind-nd! 

They had struck the oil boat. Turning the 
wheel lightly, he sheered off. Flesh and blood 
could not endure it much longer. He must 
breathe. 

Then followed a few terrible seconds. The 
powder! What prevented it from exploding in 
that awful heat! What if the engine should 
stop! Clint swayed blindly over the wheel. 
He felt that he must tear off the sweater, 
breathe and die. 

A welcome coolness came suddenly. They 
were out at last. 

Clint ripped the sweater from his head, and 
filled his lungs with a long, delicious breath. 
Jack did the same. Their hands had been blis- 
tered, but the oilskins had protected their 
bodies. 

The Madockawando was making for an 
anchored schooner. Clint swung to port and 
narrowly averted a collision. He glanced back 
at the flaming dock. 

‘*Now we’re out, we might as well keep 
going,’’ he said. ‘‘We can’t do any good by 
staying here. Besides, I won’t feel easy till 
I’ve turned this powder over to the company. ”’ 

He headed the boat straight for Popplestone. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


F fate sometimes sells us the same experience 
twice at a high rate, the fault is our own. 
Affect a Quality, and you confess 
That Quality is one you don’t possess. 
F every seed grew, there would be no crop; 
if every prayer were answered, there could 
be no harvest. 
LTHOUGH recruiting agents have much 
to say about the training for civil life that 
the army affords, few people regard it as a 
training school for the ministry. Yet there are 
ministers as well as engineers and surgeons 
and other professional men among the ‘‘grad- 
uates of the army,’’ and at least five chaplains 
came up from the ranks. 
N spite of the internal dissensions in Mexico 
in recent years, its trade with the United 
States has steadily increased. In the fiscal year 
1910 it reached a total of $117,000,000; in the 
fiscal year 1919, a total of $277,000,000. The 
European war prevented Mexico from buying 
goods freely in Europe and increased our own 
need of copper, lead and sisal. 
HE United States Coast Guard is prepar- 
ing to keep liquor out of the country at all 
costs. The high prices that liquor brings under 
prohibition will probably lead to many attempts 
at smuggling, especially from Cuba and the 
Bahamas. The service has already begun to 
patrol the coast of Florida; eventually it will 
patrol the whole Atlantic Coast. 
OME artist is always offering what he 
thinks is the ‘‘typical’’ American soldier. 
We have had faces that represent every racial 
type from Donegal to Patagonia. Now a French 
artist has chosen a Choctaw Indian as his nom- 
inee. The fact is that what makes a man a 
‘*typical’’ American soldier is nothing that an 
artist or a camera can show; it is inside him. 
OMEN who have to use brown sugar in 
place of white may need to know one 
thing that was a commonplace to their grand- 
mothers: that it should be stored where it is 
damp rather than dry. Granulated white sugar 
eakes when it gets too moist; brown sugar 
cakes when it gets too dry. If your brown 
sugar becomes lumpy, put it into the cellar for 
a few days, or into an earthen crock. 
HE British Board of Education is consid- 
ering how to recruit and train ten thousand 
boys a year for service at sea. By announcing 
that it does not hold experience on a sailing 
vessel to be a necessary part of the training 
for the merchant marine, it ends a tradition 
that has long outlived the circumstances that 
established it. There was a time when no 





25,100 tons. Burma, Trinidad and Egypt are 
considered as promising oil fields, but there is 
not much prospect of finding oil either in Aus- 
tralia or in South Africa, and the Canadian 
supply is negligible. 
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THE PACKERS WITHDRAW 


GREEMENT out of court is almost al- 
A ways better than a verdict after litiga- 
tion.. It is not only more prompt and 

less expensive, but it is likely to leave the 
parties in interest on better terms with each 
other. It is, in short, a surer guaranty of 
essential justice and good feeling in the com- 
munity. That is why the country has reason 
to be pleased at the agreement entered into by 
the five great meat-packing concerns on the 
one hand and the government of the United 


| States on the other. 


By that agreement the packers promise to 
give up their ownership in public stockyards, 
storage warehouses, railway terminals, retail 
meat shops and market newspapers. They 
agree to withdraw from marketing miscella- 
neous food products and commodities unrelated 
to their main business. They promise to con- 
fine themselves to preparing meat and dairy 
products and to marketing them at wholesale. 

The control exercised by the great packing 
houses over one of the two or three most im- 
portant sources of our daily food has long 
been nearly complete. Whetlfer or not they 
have exercised that control with a proper 
moderation has been for years a controversial 
question. It is impossible to determine where 
the truth lies without a more intimate knowl- 
edge of the whole meat industry than we pos- 
sess. What is certain is that the packers have 
found the business very profitable, and that 
they have invested their profits in various 
enterprises that have enabled them to extend 
their influence to the supply of groceries, cere- 
als, canned fruits and canned vegetables, as well 
as to some quite unrelated industries. 

From a purely economic point of view a 
very good argument can be made for that wide 
extension of their activities. Economies in all 
directions are made possible by such wide- 
spread and carefully organized combinations. 
Even though the packers made more money 
than ever, it is possible that they could keep 
the prices at a point below that to which the 
competition of a hundred smaller concerns 
would drive them. It is not probable that their 
withdrawing from all the various lines of 
business they are to relinquish will be followed 
by any perceptible reduction of prices. 

But there is no doubt that many of their 
activities were in violation of public senti- 
ment, both expressed and unexpressed in law. 
Attorney-General Palmer spoke the convic- 
tion of most Americans when he said, ‘‘It is 
not right, it is not necessary, it is not safe, 
that control over practically the whole buying 
market and the whole selling market of our 
food supplies . . . should be lodged in the hands 
of one group of men.’’ 

So much power over the food of the people 
is felt to be dangerous. In the hands of men 
less scrupulous than those who now manage 
the affairs of the packing houses it might be 
fatal to the welfare of the nation. The packers 
themselves recognize clearly the direction and 
the force of public opinion ; that is their reason 
for consenting to the dissolution of a large part 
of their business. If the agreement is carried 
out in good faith, they will gain in good will 
whatever they may lose in commercial power. 


o 9 


WORK 


"Paes is a deal of confused thinking 
on the subject of work. A great many 
people exercise their ingenuity or use 
their power to avoid doing their fair share of 
the work of the world. A great many more 
have no intelligent idea what work really 


steamship put to sea without a complement | means and are disposed to think that only 
of sails, but the boy on the freighter or liner | the kind of toil with which they are person- 


of to-day need never lie out on a yardarm in a | 
gale to furl a royal and very likely cannot | 


even distinguish between a buntline and a 


ally familiar is really work at all. If the mil- 
lennium ever comes on this earth, it will be 


clew line. He-is trained as a mechanic, an en- | When everyone does cheerfully and with all 


. . . . | 
gineer or a navigator, but in the real meaning | 


of the word he probably never will be a sailor. 

HE increasing need of fuel for British in- 

dustries and the high cost and comparative 
scarcity of it have led the government to study 
the sources of oil in British territory. But, al- 
though oil has been discovered in the British 
Isles—The Companion commented on the latest 
discovery in the issue of March 27—the British 
Empire as a whole produces only about one 
fortieth of the total output, which is not 
nearly enough for its purposes. In 1917 India 
produced a little more than 1,000, 000 tons, Trin- 
idad 200, 000 tons, Egypt 134, 500 tons and Canada 





his strength the kind of work for which his 
talents fit him and is fairly and honestly paid 
therefor. If civilization goes to wreck, and 
the Dark Ages return, it will be because men 
shirk their own share of the work of the world, 
fail to comprehend and respect the work that 
others are doing, and try to live in idleness on 
the labor of those others. 

The United States is great to-day because 
our fathers understood not only the necessity 
but the dignity of labor of every sort, and 
because they were properly ambitious to make 
the most complete use of whatever talent 
of hand or brain God had given them. The 
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nation can prosper only as their descendants | is probably not a force at all, but a quality of 


exhibit the same qualities. The excellent 
article by Dr. Church, published elsewhere in 
this number, calls us back to a sane and 
honest view of man’s relation to his work. At 
a time when there is so much effort to avoid 
personal responsibility, and to find in class or 
in state action some mysterious power that 
can absolve man from the fundamental virtues 
of industry, thrift and honesty, it will be 
found refreshing reading. 


od 


NEIGHBORLINESS 


T is not altogether a paradox that the closer 
I a man’s neighbors are the less neighborli- 

ness there is. The people living in a row 
of houses in a city block are less dependent on 
one another than the people are who occupy 
neighboring farms or ranches. The city dwell; 
ers have friends in the next street or out in 
the suburbs with whom they can associate al- 
most as easily as with the neighbor next door. 
If they are ill or in trouble, it is not a matter 


of great importance to them whether they are. 


on terms of intimacy with their nearest neigh- 
bor, or even whether they are on good terms 
with him. Moreover, in the city there is no 
excuse for the neighborly habit of borrowing. 
In the country exchanges of magazines, books 
and other articles among neighbors are common 
and promote the spirit of neighborliness. 

The impulse to be neighborly manifests itself 
in accordance with the need for neighborli- 
ness. Where the need exists, the impulse usu- 
ally arises. The difficulty is to keep the neigh- 
borly spirit alive and warm when there is no 
practical means of demonstrating it. Neigh- 
bors whom you are helping or who are helping 
you are not often the subject of your unkind 
or caustic criticism. But when the occasion for 
helpfulness has passed, there is often the 
temptation to discuss your neighbors with 
other neighbors, and what begins as discussion 
ends sometimes in gossip. Neighborhood gossip 
kills neighborliness. The good neighbor is one 
who, besides helping when he can, keeps 
locked in his breast the tart or bitter or un- 
friendly comments that people have confided 
to him; he will not himself speak unkindly 
even of those neighbors whom he does not like. 
He will be more interested in maintaining a 
spirit of harmony and codperation in the com- 
munity than in exhibiting the sharpness of his 
insight into human nature. 

What is true of neighborliness among persons 
is true to some degree of neighborliness among 
nations. All the time the mechanical inventions 
of man are drawing the nations into a closer 
and closer neighborhood. The harmony of their 
neighborhood life will depend on the spirit of 
neighborliness that they show. If the people 
of one country persist in saying hard things 
about the people of another country, they are 
bad neighbors and may get themselves and 
everyone else into serious trouble. Not to 
criticize or to censure, but to commend when 
we can and to help when we ought should be 
our part if we are to be good neighbors, both 
in the smaller and in the larger neighborhood. 
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THE EINSTEIN THEORY 


HE scientific world, which has long be- 
| lieved itself founded as upon a rock on 
the physical discoveries of Galileo and 
Newton, suddenly tinds its equilibrium dis- 
turbed. A Swiss scholar who is now at the 
University of Berlin, Dr. Albert Einstein by 
name, has propounded a new doctrine of 
physics that denies much which has always 
been taken for granted, and that by implication 
calls in question some of the very axioms on 
which scientific thinking has long been founded. 
It is impossible to explain the entire theory 
of Einstein so that it can be understood by the 
general reader. It is founded, however, on the 
observed fact that in a moving system, such as 
our universe, we can never be sure what is the 
actual motion of the body we are on. What we 
observe and measure is the rate of our own 
motion as compared with the rate of motion of 
other moving bodies round us. On that basis 
Einstein has gradually built up a theory of 
physics called the theory of relativity, because 
it assumes that all our knowledge is the expres- 
sion not of absolute but of relative truth. 
Among the curious and original results to 
which his thinking has led him are these: 
That time and space have no independent 
existence and could not exist at all were it 
not for the celestial bodies that form our uni- 
verse; that time may be regarded as a fourth 
dimension, comparable to-length, height and 
thickness, and that it cannot be thought of 
apart from motion and space; that gravitation 





space, and that all the ordinary phenomena 
that have been explained by gravitation can 
be better explained by ‘‘ difform motion ’’— 
which is to say the differing motions of the 
earth and of the ‘‘falling’’ body; that there 
is no ‘‘ether’’ as science has heretofore con- 
ceived it. 

Among the most paradoxical of his deduc- 
tions is this: that time disappears if velocity 
is great enough, and that for a body moving 
through space with the speed of light the 
lapse of time, however great to a body at rest, 
would be only a moment. 

The reasoning of Dr. Einstein is so recondite 
and his conclusions are so difficult to grasp that 
the ordinary man cannot be expected to grap- 
ple with them. But his scientific brethren seem 
to believe that his theories, daring as they are, 
are supported by experiment and observation. 
If they are finally accepted, they must imme- 
diately influence all scientific instruction, and 
in one way or another they are likely to affect 
in undreamed-of ways the life and the thought 
of us all. 

sn od 


WHAT WILL THE YEAR BRING 
FORTH? 


T is commonplace to remark that never 

before have we had so many and so serious 

problems to solve. First in the thoughts 
of all of us is the treaty. Can we find a way 
not only to make peace but also to join our 
late allies, who are still our friends, in their 
efforts to maintain peace and to insure justice 
throughout the world? That is the greatest and 
most pressing matter before us, and it will un- 
doubtedly be decided before another January. 

The way in which we decide the question 
of our own relations to the outer world may 
help or hinder our allies in particular and the 
European peoples in general to deal with the 
numerous difficulties that beset them. A bare 
list of the questions that they are facing shows 
how appallingly great are the tasks that must 
be undertaken, some of them by the peoples 
concerned, some by the Allies, in virtue of 
the rights that victory in the field gave them, 
some by codperation between the Allies and 
the people immediately concerned. Those 
questions include Italy and the Adriatic; 
Turkey ; the Baltic States; the delimitation of 
frontiers; Shantung; Asia Minor; Schleswig. 
Every one of them is a puzzle for statesmen and 
diplomats. Not one can be settled without angry 
controversy while it is under discussion or 
without heartburning afterwards. 

Again, what is to be the course of events in 
Russia? How are the fragile republics that 
have sprung up on the ruins of Austria-Hun- 
gary to maintain themselves, and how are they 
to conduct themselves toward one another? 
Will Germany have a monarchical reaction 
and restore the Kaiser, or will the Allies take 
him in hand if they can get him, and try to 
punish him? And what of Ireland? 

We have our own troubles. Labor is uneasy 
and demands higher wages because the cost of 
living is so great. It strikes to get more pay. 
Higher wages make higher prices for all the 
products of labor, and those high prices cause 
labor to protest again that it is getting too 
little. What is the remedy, and where shall 
we find it? Each condition is in turn cause 
and effect. The combined result is that we are 
short of many things, especially coal and 
steel. We have little sugar, though the defi- 
ciency is owing to other causes. The railways, 
which are now in a state of transition, find 
themselves face to face with many problems. 
Business men do not know what to do, for 
no man can enter confidently upon enterprises 
that both invite and repel. 

One other great matter remains to be men- 
tioned. We have to elect a President, a full 
House of Representatives and a third of the 
Senate, and that in itself, if we do it as care- 
fully and as disinterestedly as we should, is 
enough to keep us busy. 


es 


THE NEW HOME RULE PROPOSAL 


Tai latest attempt to solve the immensely 
difficult Irish problem interests us in 
the United States almost as much as it 
interests the English and the Irish themselves. 
It is frankly a compromise, and as such it can- 
not really satisfy anyone who feels deeply .on 
either side of the question. But a plan that 
pleased Sinn Fein would of course mean the 
disruption of the United Kingdom,—which 
Parliament could not be expected to vote, —and 
a settlement that gave Ulster exactly what it 
wants would lead to a régime of force in 
southern Ireland that might in the long run 
be as fatal to the interests of the British state. 
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So Mr. Lloyd George was driven to a com- 
promise, and probably no compromise any 
fairer or more likely to be accepted could have 
heen invented. Ulster and southern Ireland are 
to receive each a parliament of its own ; a coun- 
cil chosen by the two parliaments. is to admin- 
ister affairs that are common to both parts of 
the island; a reduced Irish representation in 
the British Parliament is provided for ; and the 
way is left open and easy for Ireland to have 
4 single parliament whenever the two sections 
can agree on the terms. 

There are evidences in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech that he had American opinion in mind 
when he presented his proposal to the British 
Parliament. He spoke of the arrangement as 
creating two states not unlike those of the 
American Union. He said that the case of 
Ulster was not sufficiently understood in this 
country, and he showed himself anxious that 
we should comprehend all the reasons that led 
him so to modify the original Home Rule bill 
as to exclude Ulster. Finally, he drew a parallel 
between the aims of the Sinn Fein and the 
Southern Confederacy and said that, like the 
American government of 1861, the British gov- 
ernment of 1920 could not consent to secession. 

These things were all intended to bring 
home to Americans the exact nature of the 
problem that faces the government and to im- 
- press us with the reasonableness of the com- 
promise. Whatever Great Britain may have 
been in the past, it is certainly sensitive to 
American public opinion to-day and eager to 
conciliate it. 

But Mr. Lloyd George will have more diffi- 
culty in conciliating Irish opinion than Amer- 
ican. When passions are aroused as they have 
been by the endless delays and dissensions that 
have marked the dealings between Great Britain 
and Ireland, it is a tremendously difficult thing 
to bring men to the point of shaking hands 
over a compromise. For the sake of England, 
of Ireland and of the world we must hope that 
the new proposal may become at least the basis 
of a peaceable settlement in Ireland. If Mr. 
Lloyd George with his tact and his cleverness 
can supply such a basis, no British statesman 
in history will have deserved better of his 


gee 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From December 25 to January 1) 


NDUSTRIAL CONFERENCES.—The re- 

cently appointed Industrial Conference made 
a preliminary report on December 28. It rec- 
ommended the establishment of a national 
industrial tribunal and twelve or thirteen 
regional boards of inquiry and adjustment. 
The tribunal would consist of nine members 
nominated by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate. These boards and this tribunal 
are to prevent or retard strikes by a thorough 
and impartial investigation and adjustment of 
differences between employers and employees. 
The conference also expressed itself as firmly 
opposed to the connection of policemen, fire- 
men, or government employees who are charged 
with the maintenance of public order, with 
organizations that use the strike as a weapon, 
though it found no objection to their associ- 
ation in organizations.of their own.—The 
commission to investigate the soft-coal indus- 
try met at Washington on December 29. 
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HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 

WAYS.—Representatives of the railway 
brotherhoods, meeting at Washington, issued 
a protest against that provision in the Cum- 
mins bill which makes strikes on the railways 
illegal. The association of railway machinists 
threatened a general walkout if the bill were 
passed. The union leaders desire the govern- 
ment to keep the roads for two years more at 
least instead of restoring them to their owners 
next March. ° 


ISON DRINK. — About sixty persons 
died on Christmas Day in Springfield, 
Holyoke and Chicopee, Massachusetts, and 
Hartford, Connecticut, from drinking a mix- 
ture of wood alcohol, sold illicitly as whiskey. 
More than fifty have been killed recently in 
New York, and about one hundred blinded by 
the same cause. The police made several arrests, 
including Dominick Perrotti of New Haven 
ind Adolph Panarelli of New York, who are 
wceused of selling the ‘‘whiskey’’ to the people 
n Springfield and Hartford, S. K. Saleeby, a 
Brooklyn druggist, and John Romanelli, an 
undertaker, who are accused of furnishing the 
stuff to Perrotti and Panarelli. 
: e 
HE NAVAL AWARDS.—Following the 
action of Adm. Sims, a number of highly 
placed naval officers declined to accept the dec- 


orations awarded to them by the Secretary of |’ 


the Navy, on the ground that a wrong and 
unjust system had been followed in distribut- 
ing the marks of distinction. Secretary Daniels 





has reconvened the Naval Board to reconsider 
the subject of naval awards, and a joint com- 
mittee of the Senate and House to investigate 
the whole matter is recommended by leaders 
of Congress in Washington. 
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ROFIT SHARING. —On December 31 


Mr. Henry Ford and his son announced 
the distribution of a bonus fund of perhaps 
$10,000,000 among 94,000 employees of the 
Ford Motor Company, and the inauguration of 
a plan by which the workmen might purchase 
investment certificates in the Ford Motor Com- 
pany with their bonus money or out of their 


yaa 





regular pay. ° 


EACE CONGRESS.—January 6 was the | 

date tentatively set for signing the final | 
treaty with Germany, and a meeting of the | 
Council of the League of -Nations was planned | | 
to follow immediately, at Paris and not at | 
Washington. —— The island of Spitzbergen, | 
hitherto a sort of No Man’s Land, has been | 
assigned by the Peace Council to the political 
control of Norway. 


USSIA.—If the reports that come from 

unofficial sources are correct, both Adm. 
Kolchak and Gen. Denikine have been super- 
seded in the command of their respective ar- 
mies. Kolchak is said to have given place to 
Gen. Semenoff, *the Cossack leader, and at the 
same time a revolt of revolutionary Socialists 
is said to have occurred in Irkutsk, whither 
the anti-Bolshevik government of Siberia has 
been removed. The Socialists are reported to. 
be in possession of half the city and to have 
established a committee government in opposi- 
tion to that of which Adm. Kolchak has been 
the head. Gen. Wrangel is named as the 
successor of Gen. Denikine in southern Russia. 
The army that he commands is in continual 
retreat and may have to give up all its bases 
on the Black Sea. Rostov was abandoned before 
the end of December. ——The Bolshevik army 
in Siberia continued its advance and, according 
to the report from Moscow, occupied Tomsk 
and several other important places in western 
Siberia.——The armistice between Esthonia 





and soviet Russia was not signed until Decem- | il 


ber 31. It recognizes the independence of Es- 
thonia and fixes the boundaries between the 
two countries. According to a Copenhagen dis- 
patch, the soviet government has made peace | 
proposals to Poland by wireless. 
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HE REDS.—A dispatch from Riga an- 

nounced the arrest there of a number of 
Bolshevist and anarchist agitators, among them 
one who was about to leave for this country. 
On this man’s person were found instructions 
from the Moscow government for fomenting 
disorder and revolution in the United States, 
and a letter naming Martens, the soviet ‘‘am- 
bassador’’ at New York, as the responsible 
agent of the soviets in carrying out the cam- 
paign of propaganda and revolution in this 
country. 9 


GYPT.—The Alief tribe in the Sudan has 
risen against the British garrison in their 
country, and there has been fighting in the 
neighborhood of Tombe, which obliged the 
British to withdraw to their base at that town. 
There are still occasional evidences of unrest 
in Egypt itself, but Gen. Allenby is believed 
to have the situation well in hand. 
e 
RELAND.—On December 29 there was more 
shooting in the vicinity of the Viceregal 
Lodge in Phoenix Park, Dublin. Conflicting 
stories of what occurred are told, but one of 
the officers of the guard in front of the lodge 
and a civilian named Kennedy were killed. 
e 
TALY.—Capt. d’Annunzio still refused to 
leave Fiume, and issued orders for a third 
plebiscite—the first two having gone against 
him. —An agreement Has been reached by 
Italian and Jugo-Slav delegates concerning the 
frontier administration of posts, telegraphs 
and customs, ° 


APAN.—Premier Hara has announced that 
there will be immediate action taken to 
widen the franchise. He described the Japa- 
nese policy in Siberia as not one of territorial 
annexation, and he added that, as soon as the 
menace of Bolshevism was over, Japan would 
withdraw all its troops from Siberia. 
’ e 
EXICO.—The hearing of the Jenkins 
case by the Federal Court of Mexico 
approached. The public prosecutor declared 
that he had evidence that Mr. Jenkins had 
supplied bullets to the rebel band, which Mr. 
Jenkins promptly denied. There was also a 
report, said to have originated in Mexico, that 
Mr. Jenkins’s bail was paid by the United 
States government or by its direction. That 
report the Senate committee investigating 
Mexican affairs promised to look into. 
e 


ECENT DEATHS.—On December 29, 
Dr. William Osler, eminent physician, 
aged 70.— On Dee. 30, Maj. Gen. Thomas 
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H. Barry, U.S. A., retired, aged 64. 
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ON-SKIDS’’ are picked by champions. 
They’re worn by the crack college teams. 


‘‘Non-Skids’’ are brothers of the famous ‘‘Big Nine,”’ 
with all the Nine Big Points of supremacy — only 
they’re specially designed for Basket Ball work. 


‘‘Non-Skids’’ are made on our exclusive foot-form 
last, which gives ample toe room, a snug fit over the 
instep and proper support. 


They have the two-piece quarter instead of the single 
piece back, which permits shaping the back seam 
and insures a fit around the ankles. 


Our scientifically designed ‘‘Non-Skid’’ sole of live 
rubber eliminates all unnecessary weight, owing to 
our special light gravity compound. There is no 
inert ‘‘ballast’’ in ‘‘Non-Skid’’ soles. 


Let ‘‘Non-Skids’’ help you win! Find the shop that 
sells them in your town. If brown is preferred you 
will find the same type of shoe in ‘‘All Star.”’ 


Converse “Sure Foot” (Suction Sole) 















Another Converse 
Shoe that’s very pop- 
ular among’ Basket 
Ball experts who like 
the ‘‘suction sole’’ 
type. ‘‘Sure Foot”’ 
has proved itself in 
many a hard-fought 
contest. Comfort- 
able, fast, sure and 


durable. 
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THE COLOR OF YOUR DAY 
@y Howard Markle Hoke 
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HAT color do you give your day— 
Aspiring blue or brooding gray? 

If clouds your morning sky obscure, 
Do clouds throughout your day endure ? 
Or if the dawn in splendor breaks, 
And to its call the world awakes, 
Is then your whole day long aglow 
With all the colors of the bow? 


Perhaps you wake, your soul alight 
With mystic visions of the night; 

Then do they give your day the hue 

Of golden gifts designed for you? 

Or does some black and haunting dream 
Becloud your morning’s hopeful gleam ; 
And is your day, beneath its gloom, 
Enshrouded by a pall of doom? 


Then search your soul, for there alway 
Shine glories of eternal day. 
Undimmed they are by cloud or rain, 
By mortal dread or woe or pain. 

No fear or grief should tint your light, 
For soul-fires always burn pure white. 
The soul abides; its changeless ray 
Should fix the color of your day. 


o ¢ 
“FOR THIS CAUSE” 


N an address to the students of the 
Hartford school of religion President 
Wilson said that what men most need 
to-day to allay their fever and bring 
them peace is to be shown how their 
lives “gear in” to the divine purpose. 

Perhaps the subtlest form of atheism is that which 

buries a person so deeply in the mass of humanity 

that he loses his sense of personal destiny. 

We all need to feel that our life has a definite 
place in God’s plan. When Queen Esther feared 
to go in unbidden before the king and plead for 
the lives of her people, the words of the prophet, 
“‘Who knoweth whether thou art come to the king- 
dom for such a time as this?” sent her on her 
mission with new faith and courage. 

It was the same conviction that inspired the 
moral passion of William McLaughlin, hero of 
the Iroquois Theatre fire in Chicago. The story 
goes that a few hours before the fire he asked his 
uncle, Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, for the text of the 
sermon he was to preach the next day, Sunday. 
Dr. Gunsaulus quoted his text, “But for this cause 
eame I unto this hour,” and said he intended to 
show that God prepared each life for some definite 
purpose. 

Young McLaughlin left the house. Walking past 
the ill-fated lroquois Theatre, in which his uncle 
was to preach, he entered. While he stood by the 
door the alarm of fire was given. He was one of 
the first to reach the street, but he went back, and 
up into the gallery, to assist the women and chil- 
dren. While helping others over that bridge of life 
and death, running from the theatre to the North- 
western University Law School, he was so badly 
burned that he himself was finally carried to the 
law school, and then taken to the Presbyterian 
Hospital, where he lived for twenty-eight hours, 
conscious to the end. Before he died he whispered, 
“I understand now why I was born. ‘But for this 
cause—but for this cause, came I unto this hour.’ ” 
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CONNIE’S “LUCK LINE” 


ROM the top of her pretty brown head 
to the tips of her pretty brown shoes 
Kitty was frankly mutinous. 

“‘You may say what you please,” she 
cried, “but Z believe in palmistry and 
in fate! Look at my hand! Look at that 

little faint fate line which you scarcely can see at 

all! What chance have I with a line like that? 

You should see Connie Shayne’s! The palmist 

just exclaimed when he saw it. 

“*Here’s a young lady that’s going to have good 
luck straight through from start to finish,’ he said. 
‘There’s good fortune coming within a week. It’s 
one of the luckiest hands I’ve ever seen; wher- 
ever she goes there will always be friends, and 
things will always fall into place and fit together 
for her. I might call her My Lady Joy.’ 

“And, Cousin Shirley, i¢ was true! The very next 
day Mrs. Clinton—think of it, Mrs. Clinton—wrote 
her the dearest note asking if she would tell some 
of her Celtic fairy tales at a little company she 
is giving; and when Connie thought she could not, 
because she had no gown to wear, Flo Arnold 
insisted on lending her one that she never had 
worn! Now, how can you explain that if you don’t 
believe in fate?” 

Cousin Shirley smiled. ‘Let me see your hand, 
Kitten,” she said. “Yes, I thought so. You have 
good reasoning powers. Now let’s analyze Connie’s 
‘luck’ a bit. How did she begin to tell stories?” 

“Why, just to the children on her square. She 
never studied. That’s her luck again.” 

“Are there any children on your square, Kit- 
ten?’ 

“Why, yes, of course, but —” 

“And the gown—had Connie ever done anything 
for Flo?” 

“TI should think she had!” Kitty returned hon- 
estly. “When Flo’s mother died so suddenly, you 





























know, Connie went right up and stayed through it 
all and did everything.” | 
“Do you call that ‘luck,’ dear?” Cousin Shirley 
asked gently. | 
: “No,”’ Kitty acknowledged, “not that, I suppose, | 
ut —’’ | 
“Any palmist will tell you that lines can be | 
changed, If there’s anything in it at all, then they 
must change as we ourselves change. So go to 
work to build up your ‘luck line,’ little girl. The 
best way to change it is to be on the lookout con- 
stantly, as Connie Shayne is, for opportunities to | 
do kindnesses. It’s something far bigger than luck. | 
It’s Jaw, child.” | 


“I wonder!” Kitty said slowly. “I never thought 
of it that way, Cousin Shirley.” 


o 9 
A QUEER BIRD 


HEN the flamingo dines, says the New 
York Sun, it rests its head in the mud on 
the bottom of a shallow stream, and while 
it strains the bugs out of the water it takes both 
a backward and an upside-down view of the world 
about it. Indeed, this curious bird goes through 
many of its daily duties backward or upside down. 





At the first glance a flamingo’s jaws appear to 


be badly broken, but its bill is in perfect working 
order; nature simply has reversed the usual order. 
Its lower jaw, or mandible, is the larger, and is 
securely fixed; its upper jaw, or maxilla, is small 
and movable. 

Both parts of the big beak are arranged in a 
series of thin plates, like the bills of all members 
of the duck family, so that the flamingo can sift 
out of the soft mud the squirmy things it likes to 
eat. 

Few birds are lovelier than this great fellow 
with its gorgeous suit of flame, yet it is so shy and 
hides its nest in such far-away places that it is 
almost impossible to get close enough to it to learn 
its habits at first-hand. 

Its legs are absurdly long and thin, and the bird 
looks very awkward when it is pacing sedately 
along on land; but when it goes far out into deep 
water to hunt for choice bits to eat, it finds its 
stilts most convenient. 

Flamingos build their nests in shallow ponds 
where there is much mud, which they scrape to- 
gether into little hillocks, like small islands. They 
make a broad foundation and bring the hillocks 
up tapering to the top, where they leave a small 
opening or hollow pit to lay their eggs in. 

When they have laid their eggs, they stand, not 
on the hillock but close to it, with their feet in the 
water, resting their bodies on the hillock and cov- 
ering the hollow nest with their plumage. 

The young stay with their parents many months 
and are almost full grown before they assume the 
splendid color that has been called the “ fatal 
mark of beauty.” So persistently has this gloriously 
beautiful bird been hunted that in many localities 
it has become extinct, and the naturalist who 
wants to study it must possess infinite patience 
and be willing to risk life and limb to reach his 
goal. 

A few years ago a bird lover succeeded in getting 
very close to a colony of Florida flamingos in the 
middle of a swamp by using a queer contrivance 
covered with palmetto leaves. While the old birds 
were off feeding, he had this contrivance placed 
close to the breeding grounds, and crawled into 
it. When the flamingos came home, they flew with 
a great rushing of wings, and the hundreds of them 
hurtling along through the air was a marvelous 
spectacle. The males’ambled about as though 
trying to show off their lovely plumage, for the 
flamingo is as vain as a peacock of his scarlet 
jacket. 

Very few flamingos are left now, and many bird 
lovers predict that in a few years more they will 
be extinct. 
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KEEPING BOOKS BY KNOTS 


RIAL balances in both the single- and double- 
entry systems of bookkeeping do not always 
agree, but there is an extremely simple 
method, requiring neither pen nor paper, by which 
they cannot fail to do so. It is a system of keeping 
accounts by knotted strings that was used by the 
Incas of Peru, who represented an advanced state 
of civilization, but who had no system of writing. 
By their knots they kept accurate account of cen- 
sus and tribute statements, birth and death statis- 
tics, as well as private accounts, stock and crop 
records, and the like. More 
surprising still, they used the 
decimal system. Their numer- 
ical records, although not so 
convenient as ours or so 
quickly noted down, were 
absolutely lucid and easily 
transported. 

A Peruvian knot record con- 
sisted of a series of knotted 
cords, like a _ fringe, that 
were attached to a main cord 
ealled a quipu, from the 
Quichua Indian word mean- 
ing knot. The cords in the 
knot account were spun twice 
the desired length, then dou- 
bled, and the two strands 
were twisted together so that 
a loop was left at the closed 
end. The pendent cord was 
laid round the quipu, or main 
cord, and the free end was 
passed through the loop 
formed by the doubling and 
drawn taut. 

The knots in the pendent 
cord represented the differ- 
ent numbers; their value de- 
pended on their distance from 
the main cord and on the 
manner in which they were 
tied. A single or overhand 
knot in the pendent cord, in 
the position farthest from the 
main cord—the unit position—represented the 
figure 1. Two such knots in the same position rep- 
resented the figure 2, Two such knots in the adja- 
cent position—the tens position—represented the 
figure 20, or in the next position —the hundreds 
position—the figure 200. Since the decimal system 
was used, not more than nine single knots were 
found in one group, and a long knot was used in 
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THE KNOTS 
REPRESENTING 
THE NUMERALS 

FROM 1 TO 9 
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MANNER OF TYING THE KNOTS 


A—Main cord. B—Pendent cord looped over main 
cord, loose. C—The same, taut. D—Typical pend- 
ent cord with supplementary strand. E—Manner 
of tying the knot for 8, loose. F—The same, taut. 
G—Single knot for 1, loose. H—The same, taut. I 
—Knot for a ten, a hundred, and_so forth, loose. 
J—The same, taut. K—End loop. L—Indicating an 
exception to the main count. 





THE EASIEST WAY 


The Visitor—Don’t think much o’ yer water, mate ; 
where d’you get it? 
The Resident—At the railway tank, six miles off. 
The Visitor—Why don’t you dig a well? 
The Resident—Same distance and harder work. 
—Lawson Wood in the Sketch. 





place of a cluster of single knots to represent a 
repetition of the units of the same order. The rows 
of knots representing units, tens, hundreds, and 
so on, ina complete knot record were kept straight, 
so that they ran horizontally across the fringe, 
just as our columns of figures are kept straight in 
accounting. 

Cords of different colors were used, sometimes 
merely as a matter of fancy or convenience, but 
frequently to indicate different accounts. A Peru- 
vian herdsman kept the record of his rams on cords 
of one color, the record of his ewes on cords of 
another, and the record of his lambs on cords 
of still another. Very frequently, short subsidiary 
cords were attached to the pendent cords to repre- 
sent numbers out of the main count. The record of 
the population of the Inca village might for some 
reason be supplemented by a record of deaths. A 
series of blue cords might be used to indicate the 
number of living men in the village at a given time; 
a series of red cords, the number of women; and, 
in addition, a subsidiary cord of corresponding 
color might be used in each case to indicate the 
number of deaths in a given period. Still another 
cord might be used to sum up the account of a 
series of other cords. The cord representing the 
total was attached in such a way that when the 
group of cords was pulled taut from the main cord, 
it would extend in the opposite direction. 
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CLEANING THE STREET LIGHTS 


SPECIAL peace correspondent of the Sunset 
A Magazine relates in that periodical an amus- 
ing experience that he had while in Paris. 

He was walking through an unfamiliar part of the 
city one day and had stopped to rest beside a 
lamp-post when a little man who carried a pail of 
water and a scrubbing brush came along. He set 
down the pail and touched his hat to me, writes 
the correspondent. “Pardon, monsieur!” he said. 

“Bon jour, monsieur !”’ I replied. 

“Pardon, monsieur!” he repeated. “I must be 
about my work.”’ 

“Well, go ahead!” I said, laughing. ‘‘ Who’s 
stopping you?” 

“If monsieur insists —”’ he said with a shrug of 
the shoulders that ought to have led me to believe 
that he had an unpleasant duty to perform. Then 
he dipped the scrubbing brush into the pail of 
soapy water and began to wash off the bottom 
of the lamp-post. It was perfectly obvious to any 
thinking person that he had been sent out to clean 


the street lights, but he was washing them at the | 


bottom instead of at the top! 

He scrubbed the post thoroughly for about three 
feet from the ground, and then he picked up his 
bucket and started on. 


“Hey, monsieur!” I called feebly, for I was al- | 


most helpless from laughter. “Wait a minute!” 


“Monsieur?” he said as he stopped and waited | 


with great respect. 

“How long have you been on this job?’’ I asked. 

“Job? What is job?” 

“Work,” I explained; “washing these lamp- 
posts. You’re a new man, aren’t you?” 

“New man? What is that?” 

“I mean you’re new on the job,” I began, and 
then when I saw he was not catching my meaning 
I asked, “How long have you been doing this 
work ?” 

“Six years, monsieur.” 

“And have you been washing the bottoms of the 
lamp-posts for six years and never once cleaned 
the glass at the top?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, monsieur.”’ 

“And in all that time has nobody ever told you 
that you were doing the thing all wrong?” 

“No, monsieur.” 

And with that he picked up his bucket and 
trudged off down the street to the next lamp-post. 
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WHILE THE CONGREGATION 
WAITED 


ILD animals have shown strange prudence 
in seeking their prey at a distance from 
their dens. A farmer whose poultry had 
been left unharmed while his neighbors all round 
him were robbed was astonished to find one day 
a litter of young skunks peeping out from under 
his barn. Some protective instinct taught the 
mother skunk to range far from home for food. 
Another farmer refused to believe that a weasel 
was living on his farm until it was pointed out to 
him one day resting peacefully under his hen- 
house. Dogs, also, share this instinct, and for cun- 
ning, collusion, planning and deception they will 
scarcely take second place to any other animal. 
The farmers of a certain town could not protect 
their sheep and lambs from dogs. Several dogs 
that merely had been found in a neighbor’s field 
had been shot, and others were under suspicion. 
Those who prized their dogs, guarded them jeal- 
ously, but in spite of all precautions the depreda- 
tions on the flocks of the neighborhood continued. 
One Sunday morning a farmer, who was also a 





lay preacher, was preparing to go to an appoint- 
ment when he noticed some tracks by his sheep 
pen and hastened to investigate. It was a bright, 
sharp May morning, and a snowstorm in the night 
had left an inch or so of snow on the ground. On 
looking into his sheep pen, the farmer found that 
dogs had killed four lambs and had worried three 
sheep. He hastily called his son and his hired 
man, and they started to follow the tracks of the 
dogs, which were very clear. The conditions for 
trailing them were perfect; but the sun was grow- 
ing warmer, and the men had to make haste. 

There were two sets of dog’s tracks,—dogs usu- 
ally run sheep in pairs,—and they were so fresh 
and clear that the lay preacher expected to find 
the culprits and then to meet his congregation. 

The tracks led in almost a straight line to a river 
bank fully half a mile away, where the dogs evi- 
dently had plunged into the water to wash away 
all marks of their escapade, and the tracks of one 
dog appeared on the farther bank. Leaving his 
hired man to find the other trail, the farmer and 
his son pursued this one, which led them to a near- 
by house and barn, which the tracks circled and 
then led away to another farmer’s place, where 
there was a dog that had been under suspicion. 

“I guess I know the dog now,” said the farmer’s 
son. But when they came to the place they found 
that the dog was chained, and that the tracks led 
round the barn and away again to stil! another 
barn, which they circled. 

The men now had gone fully three miles from 
home. Although the sun was melting the snow, 
the tracks were still quite clear; but the trackers 
felt that they must make haste. Redoubling their 
efforts, they came to a farm where the tracks led 
straight to the barn, and there they found a dog, 
dripping wet and busily pawing at his mouth. 

When the owner of the dog was told their errand 
he was indignant. A dog, he declared, would not 
go so far from home for anything. When the farmer 
and his son told him how they had followed the 
tracks all the way, he dragged the dog ignomin- 
iously from its shelter and examined it. Its feet 
showed that it had been running over slushy fields ; 
its coat was wringing wet; it was panting as froma 
long run, and, above ali, wool was found between 
its teeth. The master was so angry that he got a 
rope, and the three men hanged the dog to a cross- 
beam of the barn then and there. 

In the meantime, the hired man had tracked the 
other dog by a different route to the very next 
farm. The dogs apparently had arranged their 
place of meeting at the riverside, and on their re- 
turn had gone to other farms, so that anyone who 
might track them would lay the blame on other 
dogs. They had committed all their depredations 
from two to four miles from their own homes. 
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WAR LINGO 
By HARRIOT T. COOKE 


Of all the things the war has brought us 
The queerest is the words it’s taught us; 
We find in our vocabulary 

Words stranger to the dictionary, 

And some of them are most amusing, 
And to the student quite confusing. 

For instance, who knows what the root is 
Of that familiar byword, “cooties’”’? 

And it would take a lot of study 

To trace the lingual birgh of “buddy.” 

We borrowed from the French “barrage,” 
And soon adopted “camouflage,” 

And then of course we must corral 

That very useful word, “morale.” 

It seemed at first a bit surprising 

To glibly talk of “mobilizing,” 

And when we heard of “moratorium” 
We vaguely thought of “In Memoriam.” 
In ancient days we heard of hautboys, 
But why were our men christened“doughboys’’? 
And everybody wonders how 

They came to speak of food as “chow.” 
Brave Kitchener’s men were called a “mob,” 
And sailormen are nicknamed “gob,” 
And British Tommy in his nightie 
Dreamed happy dreams of far-off “blighty.” 
The airplanes with their dives and dips 
Are to their daring pilots “ships.” 

Task your pardon if I limp 

In trying to define a “blimp.” 

And though I know of cards the faces 
I’ve learned of other kinds of “aces.” 
Who doesn’t know the name of Foch 

1s one that disagreed with “Boche”? 

And that the “Yanks” put on the run 

The undesirable “Hun.” 

And so I could go on and write ’em 

Ad nauseam, ad infinitum. 
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THE CHARMING ESKIMOS 


TEFANSSON, the famous Aretic explorer, 

writing in Harper’s Magazine of his stay 

among the Eskimos, tells of their hospitality © 
to him, a guest and stranger, whose purpose in 
coming among them they did not know, and who 
was unable to requite them in any way for the 
kindness they showed him. Dwelling upon their 
individual and domestic characteristics, he says 
that in an Eskimo home he never heard an un- 
pleasant word between a man and his wife, and 
he never saw a child punished or an old person 
treated inconsiderately. 

The moral value of some ways in which the 
Eskimo is superior to us is small. He can make 
better garments against cold than our own tailors 
or furriers; he can thrive in barren wastes where 
men of warmer climates would starve. But the 
moral value of other ways in which he is supe- 
rior is great, for he is less selfish, more helpful to 
his fellows, kinder to his wife, gentler to hig child, 
and more reticent about the faults of his neigh- 
bors than any but the rarest and best of our race. 

When I tried to express my thanks for their 
kindness in my fragmentary Eskimo, Mr. Stefans- 
son continues, they were more surprised than 
pleased. 

“Do, then, in the white man’s land, some starve 
and shiver while others eat much and are warmly 
clad?” they asked. ° 


IT WAS ON THE MAP ONCE 


COLORED infantry regiment was being mus- 

A tered out, says the Argonaut, and the com- 

pany commander sent the home address of 

every man to the quartermaster, so that each could 

draw his travel pay to go home. There was some 

little difficulty about one man, and the captain 
called him in. 

“Jackson, you gave your home address as Prince 
Frederick, Maryland, and the quartermaster says 
there is no such place as Prince Frederick, Mary- 
land.” 

“Doan’t you believe him, suh; they is.” 

“Well, they can’t seem to find it.” 

“Huh!” grunted the soldier. “They didn’t have 
no trouble finding it when they drafted me.” 
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A CAT AND DOG AFFAIR ss By Dora Mills 


There were ten fierce puppies in 
one back yard, 

And nine fierce cats in the other; 

And they used to stop in their play 
to say 

Hard things to one another. 

They used to stand by the picket 
fence, 


Although they were quite well-bred, 


And be most rude. You will read 
right here 
A few of the things they said: 


Oh, it is fine to be a dog, 

A good life and a gay; 

To rip and race, and follow the 
chase 

Over the hills and away; 

To frighten a stranger out of his 
wits; 

To worry a bone to little bits ; 

And frequently tree a cat, bow- 


wow, 
And frequently tree a cat! 


To bury a rubber, and hide a mat, 


Oh, it is good to be a cat, 

A fine life and a sweet; 

To climb a wall with no trouble 
at all, 

And always land on your feet; 

To frighten the mice until they 
flee ; 

To growl and spit at an enemy; 

To arch your tail and to bristle up, 

And frequently scratch a pup, 
me-yeow, 

And frequently scratch a pup! 


Then somebody left the gate 
ajar — 

For people will forget. 

What do you suppose occurred 
when those 

High-tempered creatures met? 

Just courteous looks and purs 
polite 

And gentlemanly pats 

Between those ten most savage 
dogs 

And nine most terrible cats. 
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PEGGY’S RICE PUDDING 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


EGGY had been with her relatives down 

Pp in the country only a week when her 

Aunt Amy had to leave home to go toa 

sick friend in the adjoining county. Peggy 
helped her pack the trunk. 

‘“*O Peggy!’ groaned Aunt Amy. ‘‘ What 
will you and. Chris and your Uncle Henry do 
if Jerusha does not come?’’ Jerusha was a 
girl who sometimes came in to help about the 
housework, but she could never be counted on. 
‘*You’ll starve, I suppose,’? Aunt Amy fin- 
ished, with a sniff. 

Peggy squared her shoulders. ‘‘It’s a good 
thing I’m here,’’ she said. ‘‘I can cook.’’ 

Her aunt looked surprised. ‘‘Why, you’re 
only ten years old. What can you cook ?’’ 

“Well, not many things,’’ answered Peggy. 
‘*But I took a few lessons last winter, and I’ve 
watched you carefully this whole week, you 
know. ’’ 

Her aunt looked doubtful. ‘‘ If the worst 
comes to the worst,’’ she said, ‘‘you can eat 
roast potatoes instead of bread. There’s cold 
meat in the pantry, and you will have plenty 
of fruit and milk. Cooking isn’t so easy as you 
think, child. ’’ 

“I can make rice pudding,’’ Peggy began; 
but just then her Uncle Henry called that the 
carriage was ready, and Aunt Amy hurried 
away, shaking her head as she went. 

There was plenty to eat at supper, and the 
next morning Peggy served toast and eggs for 
breakfast. As soon as she had finished washing 
the dishes she rolled up her sleeves in earnest. 
‘Bring in some more wood, Chris,’’ she said 
to her cousin. ‘‘I’m going to boil some rice 
and make a pudding. ’’ 

Twelve - year-old Chris grinned over his 
shoulder as he went for the wood. ‘‘I’ll eat 
that rice pudding when I see it,’’ he said. 

Peggy set about her preparations proudly. 
The rice was kept in a covered keg in the 
pantry. Before Peggy lifted the lid she remem- 
bered with dismay that she did not know how 
to measure the things for rice pudding. She 
decided, however, that it would take a quart 
of rice to make enough pudding for two hungry 
people like Uncle Henry and Chris. So she 
plunged the measuring cup into the keg, and 
a8 she did so a new idea popped into her head. 
Why not cook enough rice at one time to make 
two desserts? ‘‘A good idea!’’ she said to her- 
self as she measured out a double portion and 
hurried back to the kitchen. 

When the rice was boiling merrily away in 
2 gallon kettle, Peggy went out to gather flow- 
ers for the house. Cold meat, potatoes and des- 
sert—who could complain of a dinner like that? 
She hummed a joyful tune as she moved back 
ind forth in the garden. 

The tune stopped suddenly at the sound of 
a loud hail from the house. ‘Better come in, 
Peggy!’’ Chris was shouting. ‘‘Your rice is 
doing stunts on the stove! Hurry up!’’ 

Peggy ran into the kitchen. Sure enough, 











the rice was behaving in a very peculiar way. 
It had kicked the lid off the kettle and was 
rising in a fluffy white mass high above the 
top. In another moment it would be spilling 
over the edge. Peggy seized a saucepan and 
scooped out a quantity of the rice, but that 
did not help matters much; the white mass 
kept on swelling and rising. 

‘*Why don’t you—’” Chris began; but 
Peggy waved him aside. 

‘*Hand me two other saucepans and the big 
iron spoon,’’ she ordered. ‘‘I haven’t time to 
talk. °’ 

When she had filled the three saucepans, 
things looked more encouraging. ‘‘ There,’’ she 
said, with satisfaction. ‘‘I’ll add a little water 
to the whole lot, now, and go back to my 
flowers. ’’ 

Leaving Chris to tend the fire, she returned 
to the garden. But soon she heard another 
shout. ‘‘The rice is doing worse than ever!’’ 
Chris cried, as she rushed into the kitchen. 

Indeed it was. The hot white stuff was 
boiling and spluttering over the edge of the 























kettle and pans on the stove; there was a dis- 
agreeable smell of burning in the air. 

Peggy stood still and wrung her hands. 
‘*What can be the matter?’’ she cried. 

Chris felt sorry for her. ‘‘How much did 
you cook ?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Only two quarts,’’ moaned Peggy, ‘‘and 
now look at it!’’ 

Chris shouted .with laughter. ‘*T wo quarts! 
O my, two quarts! It takes only a teacupful 
to make a pudding.’’ 

Peggy’s cheeks grew red; but she had no 
time to argue, with four lots of rice boiling 
over on a hot stove. She turned on her cousin 
sharply. ‘‘ Bring me the soup tureen,’’ she 
ordered, ‘‘and every bowl you can find!’’ 

Chris stopped laughing and hurried to the 
china press. He made three trips between 
dining room and kitchen, and as fast as he 
brought bowls and dishes Peggy filled them. 
When she had finished, two dozen dishes were 
heaped with half -cooked rice. The kitchen 
looked as if a snowstorm had struck it. — 

Chris seemed thoughtful. ‘‘If we’d pulled 
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THE RICE WAS BEHAVING IN A VERY PECULIAR WAY 





the kettle off the first thing,’’ he said, ‘‘it 
would have been easier. ’’ 

**O dear!’’ said Peggy. ‘‘I never thought of 
that!’’ 

Just then Uncle Henry came whistling 
through the entry. ‘‘ What are we going to 
have for dinner?’’ He peered in at the door 
and stared as he saw the rows of white dishes. 
‘*Oh, rice!’’ he said. 

Poor Peggy threw her apron over her head. 
‘* Yes, rice!’’ she wailed. ‘‘ Rice, rice, rice, 
rice!’’ And every time she repeated the word 
she gave a sob. 

‘*Well, well!’’ said a voice at the door. They 
all turned. It was Aunt Amy, who had re- 
turned unexpectedly. Peggy was so glad to see 
her that she fergot her misery. 

Aunt Amy did not laugh when she looked 
about her. ‘‘My, but you’ve saved me a lot of 
work!’’ she said. ‘‘We can have rice pudding 
for dinner, rice croquettes for supper and rice 
and cream for breakfast. And I can rest from 
my trip instead of cooking. ’’ 

Peggy smiled a relieved smile. She glanced 
at Chris. ‘‘But I did make a mistake, Aunt 
Amy,’ she said. 

‘*She was spunky about it, though,’’ Chris 
added. 

** Anyhow,’’ Peggy went on, ‘‘from now on 
I’m not ever going to forget that rice is the 
very swellingest thing in the whole world!’’ 


od 
THE CITY IS A LADY 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


The city is 2 lady 

All jeweled for the night, 

With silver slippers on her feet 

And buckles flashing bright. 

The long streets are her broidered 
gown, 

With bright threads running up 
and down. 


The city is a lady; 

She holds her dark head high; 
‘Her veil is misty, purple dusk, 

It trails against the sky ; 

And when it blows about her face 
She pins it with a star in place. 


The city is a lady; 

She wears a lovely gown, 

And from her slender throat a rope 
Of shining pearls hangs down. 

Her dusky hair is spangled bright, 
Her girdle is of gold to-night. 


» The city is a lady, 
And she is wondrous proud. 
She loves to hold her haughty 
head 
Above the staring crowd; 
And yet, to-morrow you will see 
Her dressed as plain as plain can be. 
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BOYS! Remar 


you the world's most 
magnificent bicycle— 
Black Beauty! Bat bo 


Priee— 
no middlemen’s profits. 
Absolute 6-yr. 
and 6 months’ insurance 
against accident of any kind. 
Send for Free Catalog. 
Tell us which of the 20 models you want, and we 
will ship the Black Beauty, absolutely at ourown 
risk, without a centin advance from you. Look it 
over. Keep it; or return at our expense. To keep 
it, pay small deposit, then send us $1 a week (or 
a mo.) No waiting to save up money to pay cash! 
- are af factory prices first. Lowest 
7 t our ry prices ;e 
Sundries. inthe country. TIRES, lam »- horns, 
arts, supplies, etc.—everything for cyclists. Free 
undries Catalog. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO., Dept. 441, Philadelphia, Pa. 














| This Smile Says 
“I Hear Clearly” 


If you are hard of hearing you have em- 
barrassing moments—so do your friends. 
Is it not worth while to see if all this em- 
barrassment can be avoided ? 

350,000 persons are now hearing clearly 
by aid of the Acousticon. 

A New York physician says: ‘“‘It is of 
great value to me. I should have been 
obliged to give up the practice of medicine 
long ago if I had not obtained this best of 
all devices for the aid of hearing.” 


We offer you the 


e 

Famous Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 
Just write, saying, ‘‘I am hard of hearing and will 
try the Acousticon.’’ Give it a fair trial amid 
familiar surroundings—thus you can best tell what 
it will do for you. 

Remember, however, that the Acousticon has 
patented features which cannot be duplicated. So 
no matter what your past experience has been, 
send for your free trial to-day. 

Dictograph Products Corporation 
1367 Candler Building, New York 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till 
you get my big new FREE book and special rate. 
Largest and most successful school in the world curing all forms 
of defective speech by advanced natural method. Write today. 


North-Western School for Stammerers, Inc., 2342 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PROFITABLE POULTRY 
62 BREEDS Pure - Bred Chickens, 
Geese, Ducks,Turkeys. 

Fine Northern raised, hardy and vigor- 
ous. Fowls, Eggs, Incubators at Low Pri- 

ces. Pioneer Poultry Farm, Valuable 

New Poultry Book and Catalog FREE. 

F. A. NEUBERT, Box 436, MANKATO, MINN. 


Dialogs, Monologs 
Musical Readings 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 


Catalog Free. T.S, Denison & Co., Dept. 77, Chicago 


FR EE Send at once for prospectus. Get posted a 
NOW. I buy butterflies, insects for col- 
lections. Simple outdoor work with my pictures, price 
Ocean Park. Cail. d 











Vaudeville Acts 
How to Stage a Play 





list, instructions. Sinclair, Dept. 71, 





AT LONG RANGE 


YLVIA, finding both doors of the old Mottram 
S house fastened, caught up her suit case and 
ran across the road to Miss Tenney’s. 

“Well, now, Sylvia, you come right in,” said 
Miss Tenney cordially. “Your Aunt Emmeline has 
just stepped down to the office to get off another 
parcel-post batch of stuff to Marietta.” 

“Miss Tenney,” said Sylvia tensely, ‘what is 
the matter with Aunt Emmeline? Her letters have 
been so queer lately, and when the box came with 
Tom’s Kiplings yesterday, only half the set was 
there; the rest was auntie’s cookery books! That 
was the last straw, and I came straight down.” 

“Well, now, I wouldn’t worry too much,” said 
Miss Tenney cautiously. “ Emmeline’s nervous 
and a good ways below par; but all she needs.is a 
rest.” 

“That’s what we thought she was having!” cried 
Sylvia. “Any one of us would have been glad to 
have her to visit, but she said that she hated 
change, and she could rest right here; that, being 
alone, she could shut up most of the house and 
just be lazy and enjoy herself. We took her at her 
word; but I’m afraid we did wrong, and I’m going 
to try and carry her right back with me.”’ 

“I don’t know as I ought to say anything,” said 
Ann Tenney slowly, ‘“‘but —” 

“But what? Please, Miss Tenney! What’s the 
matter with Aunt Emmeline?”’ 

“Shell shock, I guess,” said Miss Tenney unex- 
pectedly, ‘‘from being bombarded with family 
chores at long range.” 

“What!” exclaimed Sylvia. ‘I don’t under- 
stand.”’ 

“You wouldn’t, being young and inexperienced, 
and not here to see the effect. And what’s more, 
you’ll probably be mad with me for telling you. 
It’s just this: she wants being let alone by the 
family —being let rest; not being asked to attend 
to first one little thing and then another. Little 
things, maybe, but the kind that fuss a tired per- 
son all up. Will she go up attic and hunt in the 
piece bag for a piece of her gray dress that Ellen 
thinks, but isn’t sure, is somewhere there; and if 
it isn’t there, most likely it’s in the long chest; and 
if it isn’t in the chest, it’s in the steamer trunk 
under the eaves. Then there’s Hilda’s furs. Get- 
ting off in such a hurry, she didn’t have time to 
look ’em over. They’re in the drawer of the tall 
wardrobe, and would Emmeline mind just taking 
a look to make sure and then tying ’em up in a 
pillowcase, good and tight. And of course Tom 
couldn’t have the books sent on till he had his 
new shelves built in. And Marietta’s apartment 
looks too bare to be homelike; and won’t Emme- 
line send on this and that and tother—not all at 
once, either; she thinks of ’em different times— 
that are stored up attic and no use to anybody, 
and Marietta knows she’d be glad to lend or she 
wouldn’t ask? And of course she’ll pay all the 
bills, if Emmeline will just get a man to pack them. 
Emmeline did, when she could; but help’s searce, 
and she burlaped most of ’em herself. She was 
doing it once when I came over, and crying the 
burlap as damp as a dishrag. I took the hammer 
right away from her and finished the job myself.” 

“O Miss Tenney!” Sylvia had grown very pink. 
“We never dreamed it meant so much! Aunt Em- 
meline happened to be the one who was on the 
spot a 

“Exactly! One of her, on one spot, and a good 
many of you, on several spots. Doing things for 
people at a distance generally means pretty fussy 
chores for a well person, and — There comes Em- 
meline round the corner.” 

“T shan’t tell her why I came,” said Sylvia 
quickly. “‘I’ll just attend to any more parcels and 
boxes, and jolly her up a little before I go back. 
But there shan’t be any more long-range worries, 
I promise you that. Poor Aunt Emmeline!” 

“Poor Aunt Emmeline would most bite my head 
off, if she knew I’d interfered with her being a 
martyr to the family,’’ mused Ann Tenney, gazing 
after Sylvia’s flitting figure, “but I don’t regret 
one bit. Funny, how often jobs look small to folks 
at the far end that seem pretty considerable big 
close to!” 
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HAND LABOR IN TURKEY 


ECAUSE hand labor is typical of the industry 
of Turkey, the conditions there, according 
to Mr. William H. Hall in Asia, are in striking 

contrast to the conditions of our own factory sys- 
tem. It takes months, and sometimes years, of 
study and labor to make a fine rug. A girl weaves 
a carpet as part of her wedding outfit, or a wife 
labors long and faithfully to make a carpet for her 
home. She spins the yarn and prepares the dyes; 
and day after day, in such time as she can take 
from her household tasks, she skillfully ties the 
knots until the beautiful design is completed. 

In virtually every industry of Turkey—the dai- 
ries, the potteries, drying fruits, making lace—the 
background is one of hand labor in small shops or 
in a room in the home. There is no organization of 
industries such as America and Europe have de- 
veloped in mills and factories. The only form of 
coéperative control for the different trades exists 
in recognized guilds. Boys serve apprenticeships 
and are admitted, after attaining a certain degree 
of proficiency, as regularly recognized journey- 
men. But men who have acquired a trade are quite 
helpless if work in their line is dull. When skill of 
hand, developed after long practice, is the chief 
requirement, workmen cannot shift readily from 
one trade.to another, and this means that many 
industries are restricted to single communities. A 
family or a village have developed a particular 
process, and jealously guard the secret they have 
discovered. Their interest does not reach out to 
the country as a whole except to sell their wares. 
If the members of that family or community are 
carried away by an epidemic disease or by any 
other misfortune, their contribution to art or trade 
is forever lost. 

One such lost art is represented by the beautiful 
glazed tiles in the Armenian convent and the Dome 
of the Rock in Jerusalem and in the tomb of 
Saladin in Damascus, which date back to the six- 
teenth century. The secret of their manufacture 
was buried with the artisans who made them. 

The terms “damask” and “muslin” remind us 
that the two ancient cities of Damascus and Mosul 
have given us the names of the finest linen and 
cotton weaves. “Tyrian purple,” woven and dyed 
in Tyre and Sidon, was the cloth for kings, and 
Tarsus was famous for its goat’s-hair cloth, which 
in his youth the Apostle Paul learned to sew into 
tents. These industries are still preserved very 
much in their ancient form. 
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These Wonderful 


Robbins Telephone Set 


Think of it!— 00 for this real 
set. Use it room to room, 
to house or barn or outdoors, any- 

where. ay SH vers, 2 
transmitters and feet of wire. Will 
carry much longer distance by use of 


ordinary bell 
Robbins Wall Telephone 


Finest phone of its class on the mar- 
ket; call at both ends. Use 
indoors anywhere. 


Send money order 
or check, Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 


ROBBINS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1827 North Central Park Avenue, Chicago 




















Rely On Cuticura 
For Skin Troubles 


All druggists; Soa Oint t 25 & 50, T ; 
Sample each Pose F. Sintmen bent B, {acum 








Try It in Your Home for 
3 Months— Then Decide 


Our plan makes it possible for 
you to test the high- 
grade, first quality 


New Companion 
Sewing Machine 


in your home for three 

months before deciding. If 

unsatisfactory we return your money and take 
k machine at our expense. 


Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, in- 
cluding foot treadle, electric and rotary models. 
ch machine is of the dependable C i 
quality, warranted for grout Bve years, is sold at 
pat price and delivered free at your nearest 
freight station (in U.S.) from our four convenient 

shipping stations. - 


It is Easy to Find Out all about this fine ma- 
chine. A pomencore request will bring descriptive 
booklet, free trial offer, and attractive terms of pur- 


chase by return mail. Write to-day. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON 














Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 

modern scientific invention, 

the wonderful new discovery 

that relieves rupture, will be 

sent on trial. No obnoxious Be 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich. 
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Tooth Brush Proph 
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‘‘Every Old Timer 
Ships to Taylor’’ 


Why do successful trappers 
choose Taylor year after year? 

Because Taylor knows how 
to sell your. furs for best mar- 
ket prices. Tag your bundle 
today to Taylor! 










5 t fouis,u' us, 


Taylor experts always grade your 
furs up. They remove any blemish 
which would make your pelt take lower 
grading. Result? Better grading — 
bigger check for you—another Taylor 
regular shipper added to our lang list. 


Quick Cash Pay! 


After you have worked hard for pelts, 
there’s no excuse for your having to 
wait for your money. That is why we 
mail your check same day your furs 
are received and graded. No waiting— 
no disappointments. 


Ship Now! 


Today—while fur prices are sky high 
—is the time to ship. Play safe! Tag 
your furs to Taylor today! 


F.C. Taylor Fur Co. 


f Fur Exch 


255 Fur Exchange Building 


St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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| APPLE WALNUT.—Pare and core good-sized, 
tart apples and fill the centres with chopped walnut 
meats. Put the apples into a covered baking dish 
with one cupful of water; bake them in a moderate 
oven. When they are done, sprinkle powdered 
sugar over them. Put on the top of each apple a 
| — of whipped cream. Serve the dish with 
cake. 


FIG SANDWICHES.—Chop one quarter pound 
' of figs very fine and add one half cupful of water. 
| Cook the figs and the water to the consistency 
| of a@ smooth paste; mash the figs and add more 
| water to them if it is necessary. Chop blanched 
| almonds very fine and make them into a paste; 
| add the juice of half a lemon. Mix the almonds 
with the cooked figs. When the mixture is cold, 
spread it between crackers or lady’s-fingers. 


DUTCH STEW.—Cut two pounds of beef into 
small pieces and put it into a good-sized bean pot 
or covered earthen dish. Over the meat lay one 
large onion sliced thin, one sliced carrot, five 
cloves, one quarter cupful of bread crumbs, one 
quarter cupful of tapioca, one half can of peas and 
one half can of tomatoes. Season the mixture with 
salt and pepper and add enough cold water to 
cover it. Let it cook four hours in a slow oven. 


GINGER PUNCH.—Chop one half pound of 
| crystallized ginger very fine; add two quarts of 
| water and one and one half cupfuls of sugar. Boil 
the ginger, the water and the sugar together for 
fifteen minutes. Let the mixture cool and add the 
juice of six oranges and six lemons. Strain the 
syrup through a jelly bag. It may be used full 
strength or diluted either with plain or with car- 
bonated water. A sprig of mint makes a pleasant 
addition. 


HUNTING NUTS.—Sift thoroughly two cupfuls 
of rye flour, to remove all the bran, and mix the 
rye flour with two cupfuls of wheat flour, one cup- 
ful of molasses, one and one third cupfuls of brown 
sugar, three quarters cupful of butter substi- 
tute and one teaspoonful of ginger. Melt the butter 
substitute and the brown sugar and mix all the 
ingredients thoroughly. Form the dough into small 
nuts and bake them in a slow oven for half an 
hour. Do not place the nuts too close together, for 
they spread slightly in cooking. 


OYSTER KABOBS.—Put into a stewpan one 
small chopped onion and one tablespoonful of 
butter; cook the onion until it is yellow. Add one 
tablespoonful of flour, a few chopped mushrooms, 
one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, and enough 
of the yolk of eggs to make the mixture stick to 
the oysters when they are rolled in it. Put half a 
dozen oysters on a skewer; dip the skewer first 
into the egg mixture, then into fine bread crumbs, 
and then into the egg mixture again, until the 
oysters are well covered; then fry them in deep 
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from the exact fabric you pies 
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THE BELL TAILORS 


Adams at Green Street, Dept. 411, Chicago, Ilinols 





fat. Serve half a dozen oysters to each person. 


TOMATO DUMPLING. — Heat one can of 
stewed tomatoes, seasoned with salt and pepper. 
Mix and sift two cupfuls of flour, four teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder and one half teaspoonful 
of salt. With the finger tips work in two teaspoon- 
fuls of butter; gradually add three quarters cupful 
of milk, and mix the dough with a knife. Roll the 
dough until it is one half inch thick, then cut it 
with a biscuit cutter. Drop the cut pieces into the 
hot tomatoes and cook the whole mixture for 
twelve minutes. The tomatoes must be cooked 
until they are fairly thick, or the dumplings will 
be soggy. 


RICE PUDDING WITH BLACKBERRY 
SAUCE.—Make a simple rice pudding, not too 
sweet, that will be thick enough to mould in indi- 
vidual cups or dishes. Cook one can of preserved 
blackberries until the berries are very soft ; strain 
them through a coarse sieve, but do not mash 
them. Add more sugar if the berries are not sweet 
enough, but take care to preserve a decidedly acid 
taste. Return the berries to the fire until the addi- 
tional sugar is dissolved; then set them aside to 
cool. Just before serving the dish whip one half 
pint of thick, sweet cream to which a very little 
sugar has been added. Put the moulds of rice pud- 
ding in serving dishes, pour the blackberry sauce 
over them, and pour the whipped cream over the 
sauce. 


CREAM OF LEEK SOUP.—Cut off and throw 
away the greenest part of the tops of a bunch of 
leeks. Cut the remaining part into very thin slices 
and fry them for a few minutes in three table- 
spoonfuls of butter. Gradually rub in three table- 
spoonfuls of flour and slowly pour in three cupfuls 
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of hot milk. Add one pint of strong, well-seasoned 


beef stock or one half teaspoonful of beef extract 
dissolved in two cupfuls of water, one tablespoon- 
wane ful of chopped parsley, three quarters teaspoonful 
Y ho’ 1 of salt and a dash of per. Cook the mixture 
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‘amous line of i \ ou § 
NaER" bicycle. We ve pay. the for forty minutes. Just before you serve the soup 


add the slightly beaten yolk of one egg diluted 
with a little rich milk or cream, and mix it in thor- 
oughly. Serve the soup with thin slices of hot 
buttered toast. 


DEVONSHIRE “SQUAB” PIE.—Cut from two 
pounds of neck of lamb the best pieces for serving. 
Save what is left over for broth. Place the meat in 
the bottom of a baking dish, add one half ofa sliced 
onion, one teaspoonful of salt, one half teaspoon- 
ful of pepper, one half cupful of water and one 
quarter cupful of flour. Pare, core and slice three 


EAD Eo YCLE COMPANY | apples and arrange them on top of the meat; 
ept. D-50, Chicago | sprinkle over them two thirds cupful of sugar 





and one half teaspoonful of clove. That amount 








BACK NUMBERS 


» We will send a Home Colonies to anyone who 
ix e send us any Gann oe of The Youth's 
mapanion dated O. 5. 1914, Nov. 12, i914, 
a 8, 1915, June 10, “1915. April 6, 1916 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, ai 






| fills a medium-sized baking dish. Cook the whole 
for one hour, either in the oven or in a tightly cov- 
ered dish on top of the stove. Then cover it with 
buttered bread crumbs or a thin layer of biscuit 
dough, and brown it on the rack of the oven for 
twenty minutes. This receipt has been a favorite 
through several generations of a Devonshire 
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family that now lives in the United States. 
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To Boys— from the man who 
makes Black Beauty 





“Building Black Beauty as the 
world’s finest bicycle means its 
equipment must include the world’s 
best tires. That tire, after tests of 
virtually every known make, proved 
to be Firestone. Each Black Beauty 
leaves our factory equipped with 
Firestone Blue Non-Skid Tires.” 


HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 
Max M. Sladkin, Pres. 
ae « 
- FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY | = * 
Firestone Park i ix 
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Sturdy muscles, growth 
and endurance cannot 


come, unless really nour- 
ishing food is eaten. 


Such a food is 


Grape:Nuts 


Build well on a dish of this 
delicious cereal with cream 


or good milk, each morning. 


“There’s a Reason” 








GERMOZONE stock itemecy 


For Poultry, Fieeen, Dots Gate, Baldi, Pune, Coney ond 
other birds or pet animals, Germozone is 
remedy; for aioe, Troup, sore p diner oe a 
ing, influenza, bowel trouble, distemper, sore eyes or ears, canker, 
geet, loss of fur or feathers, sores, wounds, skin disease, --or other 
affections of skin or mucous membrane. 


“My hens have never done so well as this year and haven't lost 
a single chick’’ --Mrs. Flora Kapple, Walker, Ta. “Simply 
for rabbits’’--L. W. Browning, Boone,Ia. ‘ ‘Cannot praise 














ozone enough. I use it for chic k and --Mrs. 
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dealers, or mailed Sesteald in Soe and $1.50 packages 4 LEARN DRAFTING - 


on treatment of diseases free with each package 


at home in spare time as you would in actual 
CEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. S-9, OMAHA, NEB. 


practice. MEN AND WOMEN IN GREAT 
DEMAND as Mechanical Draftsmen. 





Steady advancement. Many secure positions be- 

fore completing course. No previous trainin 

} necessary. Drawing Outfit Furnished to Students. 

| Write to-day for Free Book of particulars. 

| 4 age seeds. OF DRAFTING § 
Dept. 1 14th & T Sts., Washington, D. C. 4 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION Js an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
“hepa paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
ye sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








LEAD POISONING 


HEONIC poisoning by lead or its salts is 
less common than it used to be, yet 
it still occurs with considerable fre- 
quency, and it doubtless will as long 
as lead is used for such purposes as 
cosmetics, paint, water pipes and the 

solder of canned goods. The chief source of lead 

poisoning is white lead, and both those who make 
it and those who use it are liable to be poisoned 
by it. But the poisoning may occur from other 
salts of lead and from the metal itself. Water, 
especially soft water, by standing for some time 
in lead pipes, may dissolve enough of the lead to 
poison those who habitually drink it without tak- 
ing the precaution to let it run for some time; and, 
as hot water takes up lead more readily than cold, 
you should not draw hot water for the teakettle in 
order to save a minute in bringing it to a boil. 

Cooking vessels lined with an enamel that has lead 

in its composition are dangerous; and so are pre- 

served fruits that have been put up in tins with 
soldered rims. 

The symptoms of lead poisoning that are most 
evident are lead colic and lead paralysis. The colic 
is usually extremely severe. The first attack is apt 
to be sudden, though there may be niggling pains 
in the abdomen for a few days. The pain lasts for 
two or three days, and the attacks are very likely 
to return from time to time. Associated with the 
attacks of colic and preceding them, obstihate 
constipation is the rule. The pain is most marked 
about the central part of the abdomen, and is re- 
lieved somewhat by pressure; that distinguishes 
it from the pain of peritonitis. 

Lead palsy is not so common as the colic, and 
many sufferers never have it; in any case, it is a 
late symptom. It is a paralysis of the muscles that 
extend the fingers and the hand, and from the 
position of the hand that it causes it is called 
wrist-drop. Other muscles may also be affected, 
but only rarely does this happen. 

The least conspicuous but most frequent form of 
lead poisoning is the so-called cachexia. This is 
manifested by loss of appetite, indigestion, coated 
tongue, foul breath, a peculiar blue line on the 
gums where they join the teeth, constipation, an- 
noying cramp-like pains in the legs, pallor, loss of 
flesh, and a constant feeling of fatigue. Among the 
later consequences of untreated lead poisoning 
are gout, arteriosclerosis and Bright’s disease. 

The treatment is first of all to remove the cause, 
and then to build up the patient with tonies and 
good food, laxatives and frequent hot baths ; iodide 
of potassium is often given to expedite the re- 
moval of lead from the system. Painters and work- 
ers in lead should observe the greatest care to 
wash their hands before eating, and should take 
a warm bath and change their clothes as soon as 
they are through their day’s work. 
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fair not to teach him a lesson when I knew that 
his rudeness must be shutting him out of a good 
many sales? Either he has had no real training for 
his work or he is disregarding it. Anyway, I knew 
that he wouldn’t forget. He’ll be angry fora while, 
of course, but he’ll be more careful after this. It 
was such a little thing to do that I’d have been 
selfish not to.” 

“Selfish!”? Mrs. Anglin gasped again. It was the 
only response that she was capable of. 
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THE THRESHING FLOOR IN 
THE SKY 


VERY old method of threshing grain, though 
A not the oldest of all, is to drive a number of 
cattle round a circular space of ground that 
has been pounded very hard for the purpose, as is 
still the custom in Spain and countries farther 
east. One can read of it in the Bible and in Greek 
and Roman literature, but thousands of years 
before those days, even at a time when races like 
the Teutons, Celts and Greeks and Romans had 
not yet separated and gone far apart, the thresh- 
ing floor was probably known. As a matter of fact, 
it was one of the customs that helped men to begin 
to think. 

When they looked up at the northern sky at 
night and saw the constellation that we call the 
Dipper circling ceaselessly about the North Star, 
it reminded them of the oxen going continually 
round about the threshing floor. The Latin word 
for the oxen that trample out the grain is triones, 
and this explains why the Romans called the seven 
stars of the Dipper septentriones, which means 
“the seven threshing oxen,’’—not “the seven 
ploughing oxen,” as is wrongly stated in some 
books. Sometimes, it is true, they call the Dipper 
the Countryman’s Plough, but that is doubtless 
because the primitive plough has only one handle, 
which suggests the stars that form the handle of 
the Dipper. ' 

Sometimes a yoke of oxen is attached to a 
threshing drag made of boards with sharp stones 
hammered into the under side, which is still to be 
seen in Palestine and Egypt. This drag the Romans 
called tribulum, from which we have the Christian 
word “tribulation.” At other times the oxen were 
attached to a rough wagon with broad wheels. For 
this reason the Dipper is often called the Wain, 
not because it resembles one but because it cir- 
cles round and round like a threshing wain. More- 
over, it may be that the names Great Bear and 
Lesser Bear, in Latin Ursa Major and Ursa Minor, 
have their origin in the fact that a bear in captiv- 
ity spends most of its time walking round the stake 
to which it is tied. 
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BREAKING HORSES WITH KINDNESS 


OW Daniel Boyington, a successful horse 
H tamer, in years past proved to Texas cow- 

boys and other doubters that there was a 
better way of taming and subduing horses than 
the old brutal way of literally breaking them is 
told by a writer in the Humane Educational Press 
Bureau. At first Boyington was hooted and jeered 
at. The news that Uncle Dan was coming was 
the signal for the larking cowboys to collect all the 
“outlaws” and condemned horses for miles round 
to ‘‘do up the old man,” or “run him plumb out of 
the corral.” 

When they had seen him go into the corral, with- 
out whip, rope or hackamore, and had seen him 
pet, saddle and ride the most vicious horse in the 
bunch within three or four hours; when they had 
seen the trembling “outlaw” rub its nose against 
his shoulder and eat out of his hand—they said it 
was hypnotism or magic. They accused him of 
“doping” the horses, and privately offered him 
big bribes to tell them what charm or medicine 
he used. 

Uncle Dan would shake his head and laugh. His 
answer was always the same: “The only charm I 
use, boys, is the golden rule. Treat a horse as you 
would like to be treated if you were a horse your- 
self. There is never any need to beat or abuse a 
horse; there is no creature living that will be more 
faithful or loving, if you are only kind and patient 
with him. Teach him to love and have confidence 
in you, and give him time to find out what you 
want him to do; then he will serve you, not only 
willingly, but gladly and proudly. The best charm 
that any man can use in breaking horses is kind- 
ness.” 








Surprises 
You Can Serve With Bubble Grains 


Some morning serve Puffed 
Rice or Corn Puffs in this way: 


After crisping, douse with 
melted butter. Then add your 
cream and sugar. 
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Add Puffed Rice to your fruit 
dish—any fruit. Fruit tastes 
best with some flimsy crust. 
That’s why we have pies, tarts 
and shortcakes. 


These fragile, nut-like bubbles 


add that crust. After atest you 


will never omit them. 


For supper, float Puffed Wheat 
in milk. ‘These are whole-wheat 
bubbles toasted. They are four 


It will taste like a dish of con- 
fections. And men enjoy it just 
as much as children. 


times as porous as bread. 


Children need whole wheat. 
They need the minerals in’ the 
outer coats. Served in this way 
they will revel in it. 


After school surprise the chil- 


dren with these tidbits: 


Douse Corn Puffs or Puffed 
Rice with melted butter. Let 
them eat like popcorn. Children 

can eat these grain dainties 
to their hearts’ content — 


they so easily digest. 


Scatter Puffed Rice or Corn 
Puffs like nut-meats on ice cream. 
A famous restaurant in Chicago 
first suggested this. 


Puffed Rice is also used like 


nut-meats in home candy making 
—to make the candy porous, 
light and nutty. 


her neighbor. “I saw him as he came : ee 


up the steps. Aren’t you always glad HOW MR. GIRAFFE MACES HIS 


when you know beforehand, so that 
you don’t have to go to the door?” ENEMY 


f 1 T’S an agent,” young Mrs. Anglin told 





“Tm terribly tempted not to go, I 
confess,” Mrs. Reed replied, ‘‘but I always think 
it’s a little bit hard on them not to say a pleasant 
‘Good morning!’ at least. I always think how I’d 
hate being turned away from doors without being 
given a chance.” 

“Oh, you don’t have to be sorry for them! Some 
of them make piles of money. Tom told me so, and 
he knows. Why —” 

The question never was finished, for Mrs. Reed 
reached the door just then. As she opened it, the 
man outside deftly inserted a foot and a corner of 
his case in the opening, and as he did so Mrs. 
Reed’s pleasant face underwent a sudden trans- 
formation. 

“Ido not care to see your goods!” she informed 
him crisply. 

He was a rather pleasant-looking young fellow, 
and he smiled up at her in a friendly fashion. 

“But, madam,—” he began. 

“I said that I did not care to see your goods,” 
she repeated quietly. “It makes no difference 
what they are—if I wanted them, I should not buy 
of you. Will you please remove your foot so that 
I can close the door?” 

The young fellow’s face crimsoned. “I’ve been 
on the road six years,’’ he declared angrily, ‘‘and 
I never before had anyone treat me like this!” 

“I’m very sorry indeed to treat you like this, but 
no gentleman would try to force an entrance into 
my house, and no one who does try to force an 
entrance has the right to expect to be treated like 
a gentleman.” 

Angry and blustering, the young fellow snatched 
his foot away, jammed his hat on his head and 
shot down the steps. Mrs. Reed, the color high in 
her face, rejoined her caller. The caller’s eyes 
were dancing. 

“Is that what you call giving an agent achance?” 
she inquired. 

Mrs. Reed pressed her hands to her hot cheeks. 

“Wasn't it dreadful?” she exclaimed. ‘‘I never 
had to do anything like that before. Oh, isn’t it 
hard being fair to people—honestly fair?” 

“Being fair?” Mrs. Anglin echoed, genuinely 
puzzled. “I don’t quite understand.” 

‘Why, yes. Don’t you see, it wouldn’t have been 





sharp teeth with which to defend itself or to 

attack its enemies ; so when it is out of temper 
with one of its own kind it does not attempt to dis- 
embowel its adversary, as a rhinoceros might, or 
tear it, as a tiger would. But nature has given it a 
long and pliable neck, which terminates in a very 
solid head, and, according to a writer in the New 
York Herald, it uses the upper part of itself like 
4 flail, swinging its neck round and round, and 
brings its head down at each swing with a thump 
on its antagonist. 

The other combatant uses precisely the same 
tactics, and the two animals, planting themselves 
as firmly as possible by stretching out all four legs 
to the utmost, stand opposite to each other and 
hammer away with their heads until one or the 
other has had enough. 
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A VERSE FOR SPECIALISTS 
"Te Journal of the American Medical Asso- 


Tas giraffe has neither claws nor beak nor 


ciation, bringing a touch of humor into things 
scientific and serious, rimes as follows: 


Physicians of these modern days 

Are trained and skilled in diff’rent ways. 

Each knows the illness of some part; 

One knows the nose, one treats the heart. 
One, using an ophthalmoscope, 

With naught but optics tries to cope. 

Jones feels the arms, Briggs pulls the legs, 
While Brown taps chests that sound like kegs. 
The patient anxiously must bleat, 

“Doctor, which nostril do you treat ?”’ 
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FROM THE TOP OF THE ROUND 


Ts E second course of the table d’ héte, says the 
Argonaut, was being served. ‘‘ What is this 
leathery stuff? ’’ demanded the diner. 
“That, sir, is filet of sole,” replied the waiter. 
“Take it away,” said the diner, “and see if you 
can’t get me a nice tender piece from the upper 
part of the boot, with the buttons removed.” 











Puffed 
Wheat 





Puffed 
Rice 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


Corn 


Puffs 





All steam exploded — puffed to eight times normal size. 
Every food cell blasted by Prof. Anderson’s process, so di- 


gestion is easy and complete. 


These are the greatest grain foods in existence and you 


should know them all. 


Like Pancakes Made 


With Nuts 


Now we make a pancake flour con- 
taining ground Puffed Rice. 
the pancakes fluffy and gives a nut-like 
flavor. The flour is self-raising, so you 
simply add milk or water. 
tasted pancakes such as folks make with 


Puffed Rice Pancake Flour. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 

















It makes 


You never 








